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LADIES’ STREET COSTUME 
























The co:tume represented by this engraving is| pattern used in cutting it is No. 4212, price 30 cents, 


made of si:k and camel's-hair. The skirt is cut from and is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches 





the former material and has a frunt-gore, two side- | waist measure 





gores, and two back-breadths. The latter areshirred| <A cuirass waist is worn with this skirt and over 
to draw the fullness into a fan train, which is edged} skirt and fits very snugly, having two darts and : 
with a plaiting that also passes around the remain-|cross-front seam at each side of the front, besid: 
der of the margin. A large bow of silk conceals the | under-arm gores, side-backs and a center-buck seam 
slurring, and completes the back trimming. The; The pattern is No. 4177, price ) cents, and is it 
gores have ruffles added above the plaiting in the] 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 ies, bust meus 
pretty method illustrated, each being cut bias. The]ure. A loosely fitting jacket vest-front an 
pattern used for tle skirt is No. 3904, price thirty | wide sleeves completes the cost stylishly, and 1s 
cents. It is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, | trimmed with a plaiting of s ded by a band of 
waist measure, and is suitable for any dress material. | a darker shade. The patte cutting it is 

The over-skirt is e of camel’s-hair, and has | No. 4244, price 40 cents, and 13 sizes for ladies | 
no finish except a e fold of the goods. The] from 28 to 46 inches, bu-t 1 | 
back edges are y gathered up to form a ruffle, The hat is simple in shape, t very stylish | 
which falls over a faney or under piece used to con- | and is made of velvet and bour th silk. <A knot 
fine the drapery e garment has a square outline | of velvet at the left side confines two rt plumes, | 
formed by a front-gore and two side-gores. The! while the face decoration includesa third plume or tip 
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| 4289 1 
Front View, {| 
1] 
i} 
‘ 1} i 
4289 
| 
1 | 
| Back View 
LADIES’ COAT BASQUE, WITH CLOSE-FITTING SLEEVES. i] 
. 
No. 4289.—T isque illustrated is made of | pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, | | 
cloth and trimmed with wide and nerrow braid, the | bust measure, and costs 35 cect In the construe- |} 
latter being arranged into loops and separated by the | tion of a basque in this sty!e for a lady of medium || 1 
~ se @1 , 1] 
former. Square pockets decorate the side-back skirt, | size, 34 yards of goods, meas g 27 inches in 
and, as the name implies, the sleeves are tight. The | width, will be found necessary | 
: : 
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4269 
| Front View. 4 269 
| Back View. 





LADIES’ BASQUE. 
| 


No. 4269.—The pretty garment represented by |The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 ta 46 


, , . : 
these engravings is made of cashmere and trimmed| inches, bust measure, and requires 3 yards of 
as Ulustrated with sashes, cuffs, and a collar, all of | camel’s-hai: es wide, and 2 yard silk, 20 





silk. The latter is in a contrasting shade and suffi- | inches wide, to make the basque for a lady of me 


cient of it is used to fully complete the garment, | dium size. Price of pattern, 30 cents 








4268 


Front View. 











4268 


Back View. 





LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


No, 4268.—In making the garment illustrated, for | price is 35 cents. The material here represented is 
f a box-plait- 


| a lady of medium size, 6 yards of goods, 27 inches | vigogne, and the decoration consists of 
wide, will be required. The pattern is in 9 sizes for | ing of the same lined with silk, and silk and vigogne 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ladies from 20 tw 36 inches, waist measure, and its | bows. | 
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£270 


4270 
Front View Back Vit 
MISSES’ BASQUE 


No. 4270.—This pretty little basque is made of | struction of a basque in 1 legant style, for a miss 
wool-delaine, and trimmed with velvet and braid as| of 12 years 34 yards of goo suring 27 inches 
represented by the engravings. It is fitted in the| in width, will be found necessar Che pattern is 
customary manner, and the pattern to it is in 8 sizes| suitable for almost any iterial and style of trim- 


for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. In the con- ming, and costs 30 cents 
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GIRLS’ CHEMISE 


I 





No. 4290.—The pattern to the neat little garment | muslin, 36 inches wide, to make the chemise for a 
illustrated, is suitable for linen, percale or the various | girl of 7 years, and costs 15 cents Hamburg 
brands of muslin, and is in 8 sizes for girls from 2 to | edging, ruffling, needle-work, crochet edging and 


9 years of age. The pattern requires 14 yard of | embroidery are pretty decorat 








4291 4291 
Front View Back 1 
GIRLS’ PALETOT 





No. 4291.—To make the stylish garment here il-| prettily by the pattern, which is in 6 sizes for girls 
lustrated, for a girl 7 years of age, 3} yards of goods, | from 4 to 9 years of age and costs 25 cents, In the 
27 inches wide, will 
cashmere, drap d’été or any suit material makes up | used with a pretty effect. 


be required. Cloth, velvet,| present instance cloth with braid trimmings was 










































































Front Viet 





No. 4283.—The pretty coat which these engrav- 
ings represent is made of lady’s-cloth in two shades 
) f 


and velvet. Fora boy 8 years of age, 24 yards of 


|| cloth, 27 inches wide, with # yard of the same in a 


| 
| 





| 4279 


Front View 


| 
| BOYS’ SA 


No. 4279.—This comfortable coat may be made 


of flannel, serge, cassimere or Scotch Tweed, but 
the engravings light suiting is represented. The 


pattern is in 7 sizes for boys from 6 to 12 years of 





4281 


Front View. 


BOYS’ SINGLE-BREASTED 
No. 4281.—Ulster overcoats seem growing in 
popularity, as no season passes without a very per- 








ceptible increase in theirnumber. Heavy or shaggy 
| cloth is used for the one illustrated, with bindings of 
| . 28 o,° ° 

| braid, the epaulettes being a late addition, and shield- 
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1283 


Back View 


BOYS’ DOUBLE-LREASTED SACK, WITH SAILOR COLLAR. 








contrasting shade, and 2 yard of velvet 20 inches 
wide, will be required in making the jacket rhe 
pattern 1s in 7 sizes r boys trom {to 10 years of 
age, and cost 25 cents 
| 
| 
it 
CK COAT 
ge, costs 2o ¢ s, and is adapted to any the 
materials fi vs’ Spring we To make the coat for 
A 'v 9 years old, 24 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, 
\ ve Te ired 
Back View. 
OVERCOAT, WITH HOOD 
ing the upper part of the arm very effectively. The 
pattern is in 9 sizes for boys from 6 to 14 years of 
1] 


age, and costs 30 cents. To make the coat for a boy | 
of 12 years, 4 yards of goods measuring 27 inches in | 


width will be required. 
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Scotch Tweed and 
binding also forming 
resented. Tle patt 





| No. 4284.—T 
| by these engray 
of yachting cloth, 27 i 
The garment is | 


No. 4282.—The er 
peculiar arrangement 
of plaid overceating 





Front View. 


No, 4286.—This pretty 








cravings 


pattern is in 5 sizes fo 
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4286 


BOYS’ JACKET 


little jacket is made of! for boys from 


tly be und with braid, the | cents. lo make the jacket 
V-shaped ornaments rep-}| yards of goods, measuring 


the garment is in 7 sizes | be required. 


4984 LIS4 


Front View. 


BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED SACK COAT 
braid, while velvet is used 
} 


1dsome hinisi 


ce stylish cout represented 
i boy of 12 years, 2$ yards | forming a hi 
in 9 sizes for boys fror 


1es wide, will be required. | is 


und otherwise trimmed with | costs 25 cents. 


4282 


Back View. 


BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED OVERCOAT. WITH SKIRT KILTED AT T 


fully illustrate the | age, and costs 25 cents. 
It is made 


The | for a boy 5 vears old, 14 ya 


s stylish coat. overcoat in this fashionab 
is bound with braid 


rr boys from 2 to 6 years of | inches in width wiil be req 





f to 10 yea 





Back View. 


» nl , 9 
s of age and costs 20 


) 


S years, 2+ 





Back View. 


is a f to the collar, 
The pattern 


7 1 sof age, and 


‘HE BACK. 


In the construction of an 


le and comfortable style 


rd of 3, meAsuring 54 | 
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Front View. Back View. 


| 42°09 4280 
| | 


BOYS’ BLOUSE COAT 





| 
No. 4280.—While the front of the coat illustrated | stitched. To make the garment for a boy 8 years 
by these engravings is in loose cutaway style, the | old, 28 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be re- 
| ’ ) , , , Ce al . . ° 
back is belted and formed into shallow box-plaits.| quired. The pattern is in 7 sizes for boys from 4 to 


Couting is the material used, while the edges are| 10 years of age, and costs 20 cents. 
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| Front View. Back View. 


BOYS’ DRESS-SITIRT, WITH ADJUSTABLE COLLARS 


: 
3 
74 


19 t 


No. 4287,—The garment represented bj n-| The pattern is in 12 sizes for boys from 4 to 15 





gravings is made of Wasamsutta mus! years of age, and costs 25 cents. To make a pair of 
*“ New York Mills,” “ Davol’s” or ! 

known chevioting is suitable material. The bosom. | goods will be necessary, while the bosoms and col- 
as well as the collars illustrated, is made of linen. lars will require 1% yar 


ri 


shirts for a boy of 12 years, 5} yards of 36-inch-wide 





(l of linen of the same width. || 


| 
| 
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4271 
4276 


| BOYS’ DRESS VEST, WITH THREE BUTTONS BOYS’ ZOUAVE PANTS 


No, 4271.—T] est can be made of duck, ell No. 4276.—The pants illustrated by this engray- 
| 


Marseilles, suiting ny vest material; and for a} ing are made ofa fine soft suiting, 1 igh the pat- 
boy of 13 years require i yard of cloth 27 inches s suitable for any mater I which pants 
wide, togethe: the same amount of Silesia 36|#Te cut. To make the pants { - - 7 years, 14 | 
| inches wide, in cutt t out. The pattern is in 9|} ird of goods, 27 inches wide, will be required. The 
sizes for boys fi i 15 years of age, and costs | pattern is in 8 sizes for boy to 10 years of 


ave, and cost 15 cents 


- 
| 15 cents. 


| 


4274 
BOYS’ SINGLE-BREASTED VEST, WITHOUT BOYS’ PANTS 
COLLAR. 

No, 4288.—The pattern to the simple yet stylish No 4274.—To make the s represented by this 
little garment strated by this engraving is in 9| engraving, for a boy of 8 yé d of goods 
sizes for boys from 7 to 15 years of age, and costs | 27 incl wide, will lb The pattern, 
15 cents. To e vest for a boy of 13 years, | whicl in 8 sizes for boys to 10 years of 
$ yard of clot Zi es wide, together with the same re, Cl 15 cents, and ta for any ‘pants 


amount of Siles ‘6 inches wide, will be required. | material worn by boys 


4285 


Back View 


BOYS’ ENGLISH JACKET. 


No. 4285.—The pretty little jacket which these | years of age, and costs 20 cent l » construc- 
illustrations represent, is made of cloth and trimmed | tion of a jacket in this fas ible style for a boy 
with braid. The pattern is suitable for any jacket | 10 years of age, 28 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, 


material, and 7 sizes for boys from 6 to 12) will be required 


2 NOTICE.--We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & COS PATTERNS, and 


will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and 
| order. T. §. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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Ah, winter hath no charms for these— 
The poor, the feeble and the old. 
VOL. XLIV.—9. 
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Of ice-bound streams where merry throngs 
Weave many a maze with flying feet. 
(125) 
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YOUTH AND WINTER. 


BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 





Blows keen and bitter down the way. 


GP falls the snow, the northern blast 


Old age sits hovering by the hearth, 
Nor dares to venture out to-day. 
The poor, beside their scanty fires, 
Are shivering in the piercing cold. 
Ah, winter hath no charms for these— 
The poor, the feeble and the old. 
VOL, XLIv.—9. 





Yet childhood loves the pelting storm, 
And revels in the fallen snow ; 

Swift flows the blood in youthful veins, 
When winter winds so fiercely blow. 

To youth the whistling breezes sing 
Of jingling bells and horses’ feet ; 

Of ice-bound streams where merry throngs 
Weave many a maze with flying feet. 

(125) 
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The season hath its own bright charms 
For those who on life’s threshold stand— | 
Its joyous greetings, merry words, 
And fervent claspings of the hand. 
The maiden nestles by the side 
Of him she loves, or leaning on 
His stronger arm, with upturned face, 
And blushes, lists each tender tone. 

| 


The warmer beats the loving heart, 
The colder blows the wintry storm ; 
Then, winter, save your keenest blasts 
Forthose whose love shall keep them warm. 
The torch of Hymen lit shall be 
By flames that glow in northern sky ; 
The marriage robe the bride shall wear, 
With whiteness of the snow will vie. 


Then, maiden, with the golden cloud, 
Like a bright halo, round your brow, 

Enwrap yourself with fleeciest robes, 
And drink of life the deepest now. 

Let light glance from your azure eyes, 
And soft words fall from ruby lips; 

Let life go bounding through your veins, 
And tingle to your finger tips, 


Ah! life is long, and youth is short! 
The winter of old age comes on. 
Youth’s winter comes, alas! no more, 
When once the joyous time is gone, 
But yet, while winter reigns without, 
Keep summer ever in your breast, 
Shedding a warmth where’er you are; 
Thus all around you shall be blest, 


CITY AND COUNTRY. 
BY MRS. MARY E. IRELAND. 


ANY persons are under the impression 
that dwellers in the country, particularly 
the female portion of them, are dissatis- | 

fied with their location, and have a longing to sell 
out farm and fixtures and go to the city. 
So, in their honest endeavors to make that por- | 
tion of humanity contented with themselves and 
their surroundings, they overlook another; they | 
paint the country in such glowing colors that | 
many who are living in a small way in the city, 
and who are so circumstanced as to be unable to 
summer and winter in the country, or, in other 
words, to stay long enough to find out its disad- 
vantages, picture it as one sweet idyllian scene, 
where there is nothing to do but admire the bud- 
ding beauties of spring, cull the fruits and flowers | 








of summer, and lay by stores of good things for | 
|} is none. 


winter. 


The cholera, the gapes and other ailments of 
poultry, the slugs and other insects that infest the 
flowers, the frosts and dry spells that retard the 
growth of grains and vegetables, are some of the 
drawbacks which perplex and discourage. 

The country, we all will agree, is, in the majority 


| of places, sweet, pure and wholesome; but to 


those who are doing well enough in the city, but 


| who think themselves unfortunate in being cooped 


up in such close quarters when the fertile fields 
and fragrant woods are waiting for them to come 
and enjoy their beauties, I would say, if you are 
discontented in the city you would most likely be 
in the country, for it is not in our surroundings, 
but in ourselves that contentment is found. 

No wonder city people value and appreciate the 
beauties of the country; they see it under the 
most favorable circumstances. Their view of it is 
generally taken when mother Nature wears her 
most serene and smiling countenance. 

The repose, and quietness, and fresh green 
beauty of the country, is a delightful change from 
the noisy streets and monotonous rows of brick 
and mortar. Well, country people enjoy it, too, 
that is, when they have time; but generally the 
loveliest season of the year is also the busiest; 
and in many cases they have to work so hard 
through the summer to provide for the winter, 
they are too weary to enjoy the beauties of nature. 

City people, when visiting the country, take so 
much pleasure in the drives round the neighbor- 
hood, they are prone to think it must be the 
quintessence of enjoyment to have a horse and 
carriage of their own to drive out whenever they 
feel inclined, If they would consider that for a 
trifle compared to the cost of keeping a horse and 
carriage even in the country, they could hire a 
conveyance and take a day’s airing now and then 
out of the city, and have a more vivid enjoyment 
in it than country people have in a year, where it 
has become an old song. 

After they have paid for the use of the convey- 
ance it need not trouble them that the horses have 


| to be fed and taken care of, the carriage and har- 


ness kept in repair. They can enjoy the drive in 
peace, knowing that after it becomes (except in 
retrospect) a thing of the past, all responsibility 
in regard to it is over also. Therefore, a horse 
and carriage is an expense city people can dis- 
pense with, which to those living in the country 
is a necessity. 

I know it is an established opinion that in the 
summer the country is cooler than the city. The 
air does circulate more freely there, it is true, but 
in walking out upon a warm day there is always 
a shady side of the street, while of the road there 
Nothing obstructs the fierce rays of the 


All these things can be done, it is true, but the | sun, unless one is passing the woods, which as the 


“‘nothing to do’’ to accomplish it, when they come | 
to find out, is a good deal. 

It is so independent to raise your own vege- 
tables and poultry, say you? So it is; but, re- 
member, they do not, like Topsey, “just grow,” 
they require labor, and knowledge, and experi- 


ence to promise success; and even when all three | 


are brought to bear, the result may be anything 
but satisfactory. 





country improves are getting few and far apart. 
There are few country neighborhoods where the 

roads are not bad in winter, either frozen and 

rough, or almost impassable, particularly toward 


spring, because of the mud. 
winter must in a great measure be confined to 
home and its pleasures, for bad travelling, as a 
general thing, puts a bar to social pleasure outside 
| the family circle, 





One’s enjoyment of 
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Some city people are under the impression that | 
anything will do to wear in the country—that | 
effective toilets are thrown away upon the deni- | 
zens of the rural regions; and consequently a 
wonderful saving of income would be effected in 
the way of clothing. Years ago this might have 
been the case; but in these days the communica- 
tion is so full and free between city and country, 
the magazines and fashions are circulated so uni- 
versally among all classes, they would find if they 
spent a Sabbath in the country and attended the 
village church, that, if they were ambitious to 
excel in dress, it would re- 
quire as much outlay in the 
country as the city. 

The rents of dwellings are 
lower than those of houses 
of the same grade in the city, 
but so are the wages; and if 
a laboring man has no land 
whereon to raise fruit, vege- 
tables, poultry, etc., and has 
all such things to buy, he 
will find he has to pay 
nearly as much for them one 
place as the other. 

Regarding the prices of 
groceries, dry-goods, etc., of 
course the residents of cities 
have the advantage; yet, 
when one considers the ex- 
pense country merchants 
have to incur in order to get 
their goods from the city, 
one almost wonders they 
can afford to sell them at so 
little difference between their 
prices and the city retail 
prices for the same articles. 

Of eourse we could enlarge‘ 
upon the theme, and 
trast the many advantages 
possessed by dwellers in 
towns over their rural neigh- 
bors in the way of lectures, 
concerts, public libraries, 
ete.; but it is not of the 
wealthy classes we are speak- 
ing, who have all these ad- 
vantages within their reach 
if they wish, let them reside where they will; | 
but of those in moderate circumstances, who, in 
for contentment, want to make a 


con- 


their search 
change. 

To those who haye always lived in the country, 
and who have grown into that life, of course there 
is no place like home, and to any one who could 
really improve their situation by the change, I 
would not speak one discouraging word; but, as I 
said at the beginning of my imperfect sketch, I say 
now—if you are doing well enough in the city, vou 
had better not leave a certainty for an uncertainty. 


KNOWLEDGE Will not be acquired without pains 


and-application. It is troublesome and deep dig- 
ging for pure waters ; but when once you come to 
the spring, they rise up and meet you. 


EPHESUS. 
BY E, CHARDON. 

7) \PHESUS was a celebrated city of Ionia, near 
the mouth of the River Cayster, on the 
western borders of Asia Minor, and not far 

from Smyrna. The time of the foundation of the 
city is beyond the period of history, and is only 
accounted for by mythology and tradition. My- 
thology makes its founder to be Ephesus, the son 
of the River Cayster. Tradition says that it was 
first settled by the Amazons. As the Amazons 


themselves are a mythical race, the one account 
may probably be depended upon as much as the 


other. The settlement of the A:nazons is told in 


| various ways, some accounts making them come 


as conquerors; others as conquered, and per- 
mitted to settle here by Hercules their conqueror. 
Still another version makes the Amazons seek 
protection here of Diana, to whom they reared a 
temple, from the pursuitof Hercules and Theseus, 
Strabo says a settlement was first made here by 
the Carians and Leleges, Androclus came subse- 
quently with a body of Ionian colonists. Pliny 
gives the names of Ortygia, Smyrna, Trachea and 
others, as once belonging to Ephesus. The town 
was originally built upon the low, level, marshy 
country at the mouth of the Cayster; but Lysi- 
machus, wishing to protect the people from the 
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yearly inundations of that stream, built a city 
upon the adjacent hills, and surrounded it by 
walls. The inhabitants were unwilling to leave 
their old homes and remove to this city, but in the 
time of a heavy rain, Lysimachus stopped the 
drains, and flooded their houses, and they were 
glad to make the exchange. 

The port of Ephesus had originally a wide 
mouth, but it was soon filled with mud washed 


down by the Cayster in its yearly inundations. 


The ancients made an attempt to deepen the chan- 
nel by narrowing it, so that it should receive ships 
of burden; and the remains of a wali of very 
ancient date may still be seen. The mud and 
slime, no longer carried off by the flux and reflux 
of the tide, remained within the port, which be- 
came nothing better than a morass. In spite of 
this disadvantage, Ephesus was, in the time of the 
Romans, the chief emporium of Western Asia 


Minor; and in the arrangement of the provinces | 


under the eastern emperors it became the capital 
of the province of Asia, 

That which has made Ephesus specially famous 
throughout the world, was its splendid Temple of 


Diana, that goddess being the patron of the city. | 


‘‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians!’’ was the cry 
even in the time of the apostles. The address of 
the town clerk to the Ephesians, ‘“‘ Ye men of 


Ephesus, what man is there who knoweth not | 


that the city of the Ephesians is a worshipper of 
the great Goddess Diana, and of the image that 





RUINS OF THE AMPHITHEATRE. 


fell down from Jupiter?’ is curiously illustrated 
by an inscription found by Chandler near the 
aqueduct, commencing as follows: “ Inasmuch as 
it is notorious that, not only among the Ephesians, 
but also everywhere among the Greek nations, 
temples are consecrated to her, and sacred por- 
tions,” ete. The ‘‘image that fell down from 
Jupiter’’ was a statue of the goddess, which was 
believed to have fallen from the skies. It wasa 
block of wood, carved in the similitude of Diana, 
not in her usual appearance as a huntress, but as 


an Egyptian hieroglyphic, with many breasts, the 
lower parts formed into a Hermeean statue gro- 
tesquely ornamented, and discovering the feet 
beneath. It was gorgeously apparelled, its gar- 
ments embroidered with emblems and symbolica] 
devices. A curtain was drawn before it on ordi- 
| nary occasions, to screen it from the sacrilegious 
| gaze of the irreligious or curious; and this curtain 
| was only removed while service was being per- 
formed in the temple. 

The Temple of Diana was one of the wonders of 
the world, It was of marble, of magnificent 
dimensions, and built in the Ionic style, with 
fluted columns, and capitals with volutes. Its 
whole length was four hundred and twenty-five 
feet, its breadth two hundred and twenty. It had 
one hundred and twenty-seven columns, each of 
a single shaft, and sixty feet high. These were 
donations from kings, according to Pliny. Thirty- 
six of these columns were carved, one of them by 
Scopas. The columns were placed in double rows, 
and it is undecided whether the entire temple had 
a roof, some authorities being of the opinion that 
only the cell, or inner temple, was roofed. The 
folding door, ar gates, were made of cypress wood, 
seasoned for four generations, and highly polished. 
Four hundred years afterwards, these gates were 
found as beautiful as when they were new. 

This temple was the repository where were pre- 
served some of the greatest works of antiquity. 
Praxiteles, and his son Cephisodorus, adorned the 
shrine. Scopas contributed 
astatue of Hecate. Timarete, 
the daughter of Micon, and 
the first female artist upon 
record, painted a picture of 
the goddess, the most ancient 
in Ephesus; and Parrhasius 
and Apelles embellished the 
walls, 

The temple was a place of 
extreme sanctity, neither 
Xerxes nor subsequent con- 
querors violating it. Nero 
was the first to deviate from 
this rule, and removed costly 
offerings and images, and 
, immense quantities of trea- 
sure. It was again plun- 
dered by the Goths in the 
time of Gallienus. It is con- 
jectured that the entire de- 
struction of the temple fol- 
lowed the establishment of 
Christianity, the adherents 
of the new religion deeming 

it a commendable act to demolish so costly and 
splendid a heathen temple. The immense dome 
of Santa Sophia, in Constantinople, was placed 
|upon columns of green jasper, originally taken 
| from the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. Two pil- 
| lars in the great church at Pisa were also trans- 
ported thence. 

| Strangely enough, this beautifal and grand 
|architectural monument, which might almost 
| have defied the hand of time, if it had been placed 
|in a favorable position, was built upon the low 
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marshy land beside the River Cayster. Nothing 
remains of itnow. Not even its site can be ex- 
actly determined. Some slight remains of ancient 
architecture have been found in the neighborhood 
where it was supposed to have stood; but those 
best qualified to judge, believe them to have be- 
longed to a Christian church of more recent date, 
or one possibly built upon the foundations of some 
other heathen temple. Probably all that remained 
of the foundations, after its de- 
struction and carrying away by 
different nations, has long since 
sunk into the soft, oozy soil upon 
which it was built, and the accu- 
mulations of many centuries lie 
piled above them. In other places, 
ancient ruins have been discovered 
either entirely or partially buried 4 
in this manner. In Sardis, twenty- 
five feet of the temple still remain 
covered with earth; and the accu- 
mulations from the Cayster would 
be much more rapid, 

There are other ruins of interest 
at Ephesus, There is the amphi- 
theatre, its tiers of seats still re- 
maining in many places intact. *s 
The gymnasium still displays mas- 
sive walls, which time has not en- 
tirely overthrown; and next to it 
are ruins which, from their extent, 
some travellers have supposed to 
be those of the temple, though their 
location does not favor that supposition, There 
is still a beautiful arched gateway of solid ma- 
sonry, highly ornamented, possibly the Magnesian 
gate, outside of which we are told the temple 
stood. 


‘At the beginning of the Christian era, Chris- 


tianity made such rapid progress in Ephesus, | 


that it was soon the locality of one of the most 
prosperous churches, and a Metropolitan see. 
Now not one Christian family is to be found 
within two leagues. 


In the eleventh century, Ephesus suffered at | 
the hands of a Turkish pirate; and two centuries 


later, from the exactions of the Grand Duke Roger. 
Shortly after this, it surrendered to Sultan Saysan, 
who, to prevent future insurrections, carried away 
the inhabitants and massacred them. During the 
succeeding centuries it was frequently a sufferer ; 
and finally nothing is left of it but a heap of ruins. 
There is a small Turkish village, called Aiasaluk, 
standing on the south side of the Castle Hill, 
among bushes and broken fragments of stone. 

It is recorded that Timothy was first buried at 
Ephesus, his body being afterwards transferred 
to Constantinople by the founder of that city. St. 
John was also interred at Ephesus, on Mount 
Prion. 


ut eee en 


IF a man will only start with a fixed and honor- 
able purpose in life, and strictly and persistently 
attempt to carry it out to the best of his ability, 
undismayed by failure or delay, the time may be 
long in coming, but come it will, when that pur- 
pose will be achieved. 


OLD HEARTH STONES, 
AND THE TALES THEY TOLD. 
BY ROSELLA RICE. 
No. 2. 

_ IFTY-FIVE years ago! It really don’t 
seem possible that more than half a cen- 

- tury has passed since old Cap’n Marshall 

| died, does it, Aleck?’’ said an elderly man to 








REMAINS OF GATE AT EPHESUS. 
| father the other day, as he slapped his hand down 
on his knee in wonder and surprise. 

‘** Why, no,” said father, brushing his iron-gray 
| hair clear back from his forehead, a gesture that 
he always makes when something comes up to 
remind him of his boyhood. It always seems to 
me that that gesture is significant of brushing 
|aside the years that have slowly and cautiously 
crept up n him until the accumulation has footed 
up a half century of time since manhood, 

I had often heard the story about * Cap'n Mar- 
shall,”’ as all the old eastern people pronounced 
the name. I remember, too, the little square 
|snuggery of a log-house that the captain built. 
When I saw it the Browns lived in it—great lovers 
| of roses, the Browns were—and that was why I 

went home with Martha Ellen, one day at noon, 
from school, to get some rare cabbage-roses to 
| stick all round my head under the wide ribbon 
| band that held my stubborn hair in place. 
| On our way back to school, Martha Ellen grew 
| Very communicative, and when we went through 
the hazel-thicket I remember that she whispere:?} 
j}and asked me if I thought I would be afraid to 
| Sleep in their upper chamber. She said she and 
| Jacky slept there, and they didn’t believe that old 
dead Cap’n Marshall ever haunted the house at al] ; 
that her father said dead men didn’t go gerryman- 
| dering about o' nights. 
And this was the first I ever heard of haunted 
| houses. My mother never allowed us to hear 
stories of ghosts, and witches, and hobgoblins, 
and perhaps this was why I drew nearer to Martha 

Ellen, and put my arm through hers and coaxed 


| 
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her to tell me all about the Cap'n Marshall cabin, 
and the marvellous stories that were afloat con 
cerning it among the superstitious ones in our old- 
time neighborhood, 

I remember yet how the little girl, Martha 
Ellen Brown, crept closer to me and lowered her 
voice and told the story, with emphasis, no doubt 
trying to make it seem as scary as possible; the 
same story that her grandmother, a feeble-minded 
old crone, had told the gaping little Browns while 
she essayed to keep them in-doors and quiet and 
a-near her as she sat knitting by the sense of feel, 

And this was the story: That Captain Marshall, 
who commanded a militia company, long, long 
ago, ’way down in Vermont, was married to a 
very homely woman—a woman cross-eyed and 
hair-lipped, who was always sick-—but a patient, 
loving, affectionate wife. They had one child, a 
fretful, ailing baby. His life would have been 
very lonely—the story ran-—only for the sunshiny 
presence of a sprightly, handsome girl who lived 


with them and looked after the affairs of the | 


household, In time, a guilty love grew between 
them. The poor wife, with sharpened perception, 
saw and understood all, As her illness increased, 
so seemed their attentions, to her, to grow kinder 
and tenderer. She saw and comprehended the 
loving looks that passed between them, even 
about her bedside, she saw their hands clasp fre- 
quently, and their eyes scan each other critically 
and affectionately. 

In time, the woman died, and then, when public 
indignation began to mutter threats, the captain 
and the bright-faced hired girl, and the poor little 
wan baby disappeared one dark night. They 
drove away softly in a wagon with a few house 
hold goods, It was a long, tedious journey away 
to “the Ohio,’’ which they reached after six 
week's travel. Only the captain and the girl 
whom he called his wife; sunburnt, ragged, travel- 
stained, were the ill-assorted paiy, the tall, straight, 
graceful man of forty-five and the small, quick, 
shrewd, thin-voiced girl of twenty summers, 

A week after their arrival, two more families 
came; they had journeyed some distance on the 
way with them. ‘Their first inquiry of the Mar- 
shalls was: ** Where on airth’s the baby?" 

They said the baby died on the way and was 
buried—the first one in a new graveyard, 

A story can grow out of a very small beginning, 
and it was nothing very strange, considering the 
dearth of news in those early days, if a story did 
grow from this, unfeasible though it doubtless 
was, 

To-day, if you stood upon the beautiful site of 
the old-time cabin-home that Cap'n Marshall 
built, and would ask any of the old pioneers for 
information about the Marshall family of sixty 
yoars ago, he would tell you that people did say in 
those early days that the cabin was haunted by 
an emaciated, bone-and-skin baby with its head 
cut off, and a gory towel wrapped about the bloody 
neck, 

By some means a rumor took form and shape, 
saying that on the journey from the East to Ohio, 
the guilty couple, overtaken by night and not 
near any stopping-place, tarried in a lonely way- 
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side cabin, or rude trapper's hut, mavhap, until 
the morning; that the baby, sick and crying, be- 
| came such a positive annoyance and burden, that, 
jin an angry mood, they took its life and buried 
| the body in a corner of the cabin before they re- 
}sumed their journey. That a report should lose 
nothing, it was furthermore asserted that a 
butcher-knife in the possession of the captain had 
a stain of bright crimson blood on the handle, and 
a blotch of stain, corroded, and dark, and inefface 
able, on the blade, Indeed, some of the wise old 
women in the new neighborhood, for the purpose 
of better convincing themselves, had contrived to 
get their wary hands on the knife, and they had 
jscoured it “to their own satisfaction,” as they 
expressed themselves, One of them used soap 
and sand; another sand and lve strong enough to 
bear up a goose egg; and another used ashes and 
then rushes out of the Golden Bottom, and “it 
‘twa'n'ta mite of use,’’ for the blood was meant 
to stay there, a judgment against the guilty 
offenders, 

Later, Cap'n Marshall opened the first tan-yard 
in the new country and made the first leather that 
the pioneers had, He was a moody, silent man, 
who never said anything unless spoken to, while 
his wife was as arrant a little flirt as ever glided 
over a puncheon floor to the music of the fiddle, 
I can remember of hearing gray-haired boys tell 
about taking tea at Cap'n Marshall's by invitation 
of his wife, and how they ate and praised the 
cream-cheese, and puffy corn-cakes, and yellow 
butter, and how often they passed their cups to 
be replenished with sage tea, all the while smiling 
and saying pretty things to the cap'n's wife just 
to torment the poor old fellow and make him 
jealous, 

One time the captain and his wife had to go to 
one of the adjoining counties to visit some rola 
tives, and they told one of the Lowry girls if she 
would come and stay during their absence and 
take care of things, she might have all the butter 
she could make from the fresh milch cow, 

That was a rare offer, for butter was worth ten 
cents a pound at Gilkison’s store in the only vil- 
lage in the county, The girl, Hannah, invited 
another girl to go and stay with her, both averring 
that were not “ afeard.,’’ 

The first night they stayed alone they took all 
the necessary precautions to guard against witches, 
of which they both stood in awe. A horse-shoe 
was hung above the cabin door, some pulverized 
brimstone seattered on the sill, an old bridle 
thrown across a chairback and the chair placed 
directly in front of the bed in which they slept, 
the other chairs were stood on the ends of the 
posts and leaned up against the wall, and the 
splint-broom was left standing in a convenient 
place, easy of access, 

When they buried the embers for the night, and 
the cabin was left in total darkness, they undressed 
and went to bed back ward. 

To the initiated, all precautions had been ob- 
served, nothing was left undone, 

The horse-shoe over the door debarred any witch 
| from entering, and the brimstone on the sill kept 
the very foot of a witch from stepping thereon, 
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but if it chanced, as it did frequently, to come 
down the chimney, the chairs turned up side 
down were indicative of inhospitality, while the 
broom and bridle meant “ take a ride,”’ 

The girls were a long time getting to sleep that 
night, They talked and talked; told stories, those 
old, old ones that amused all of us in our child- 
hood, and which we have since heard read and 
translated from the original German language in | 
our own households, Then they discussed all the 
neighbors, and the neighbors’ affairs, pro and con, 
not forgetting the old story of the dead baby, 
headless, and with a gory towel about its neck, 
that came back sometimes and made the moody 
futher moodier than ever. The two girls talked | 
until they became afraid and excited, and lowered 
their voices into a whisper, Suddenly the back- 
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keenly the incompatibility between himself and 
the frivolous little thing to whom he was bound 
by the ties of marriage. 

Some queer people in the community believed 


‘that the little cabin was really haunted, Sam 


Knowlton, a wild young fellow, declared that he 
saw a strange light one night, late, when he passed 
there, on his way home from a visit to Dolly 
Clarke, It was not like the light of a torch, or 
fire, or tallow dip, or pine knot—like nothing he 
had ever seen in the old Virginia, or Pennsylvania, 
or in the backwoods of Ohio. It was a pale, 
vapory, dim light—a whitish light, a little like a 
handful of snowy gauze falling softly to the 
ground; it rose and fell, and finally seemed caught 
up by the shadowy hand of a baby, a poor, little, 
wee, thin, talony, frail hand that must have be- 


log in the wide fireplace, which had consumed longed to the poorest and scraggiest sort of a baby. 
until it was a mere shell, burned through in the | Then when it was caught up it seemed to go up, 
middle and the two ends fell apart, the sparks | up, up, and disappeared with the mournfulest, 
flew upward and glimmered and a little creeping | pitifulest, quivering baby-ery that ever fell upon 


blaze darted up weakly from one of the pieces, 

“Lordy! I thought sure it was a witch!” 
shrieked Hannah, clutching the other girl by the 
back, 

Some time during the night the cat jumped up 
on the ladder, and this made the frightened girls 
cling closer to each other than ever, and about 
that time the water-pail on the bench sprang a-leak, 
and the little stream dribbled and puddled down 
on the floor in a very mysterious manner, Both 
girls were afraid to look out and more afraid to 
get up; they were certain the cat was the headless 
baby, and dribbling water was the flowing of 
blood from its neck, But the morning light made 
plain the mystery, and again the brave girls 
asserted that they were not “ afeard,”’ 

The same precautions were observed the next 


night on retiring, and again were they frightened. | 


In the midnight they heard a noise that was no- 
thing else than sods falling upon a coffin. Hadn't 
they heard sods fall upon coffins three or four 
times? and wasn’t ita sound that never could be 
forgotten or mistaken for any other? They vowed 
and resolved that they'd leave that haunted cabin 
in the morning no matter what the consequences 
would be, But the morning's dawn made a reve- 


lation, and Hannah concluded, witha very sheepish | 
fuce, that when butter could be had for the mak- | 


ing, butter worth ten cents a pound, it was better 
to accept of it. 
The sound of sods falling upon a coffin was 


the quickened hearing of any mortal. That was 
the way Sam told it, and Sam wasn't a man to 
fabricate lies or try to palm off a falsehood on 
any body. He was wild and full of fun, but he 
wasn’t a deceiver, or a fellow who was wicked at 
heart; he was the oldest son of Zebulon Know!l- 
ton, and he was a class-leader, and came from one 
| of the best old families in Boston, The word of a 
Knowlton was as good in those days as ginseng 
ready dried, or spikenard in the sack waiting a 
chance to go to market, 

When Mike Beam, the schoolmaster, went to 
the cap'ns to board his week, he only stayed there 
three or four nights, Old Mrs, Peabody, one of 
the shrewdest Yankee women in the neighbor- 
hood, was set to work to find out why Mike tarried 
such a little while there, and stayed at other places 
so long, but she said it would be wuth suthin to 
find out the why and the wherefore of Mike's 
boardin’ there, She said she had attacted him on 
| all sides, and he remained as mute as a fish, 
| though he did ’pear all the time as though he 
| might be bustin’ with information. 

Sally Carter said, when she lived there a couple 
of weeks, there was hardly a night passed that she 
did not hear the old man Marshall moaning and 
carrying on in his sleep, and sometimes yelping 
out as though the hounds were after him, tooth 
jand nail. Shesaid he called his distress the night- 
| mare, and said he had always been subject to it, 
| but she knew that no nightmare ever clinched a 


| 





| 


caused by two little pokes of dried grapes and | mortal that way; if those groans, and moans, and 
dried plums falling from a peg where they hung, | yells wa'n't the probin’s and the upbraidin’s of a 
down into a big kettle that stood up against the | guilty conscience, then she was no jedge o’ natur’. 
broad jamb-stone in the corner. A person instinctively feels and knows, some- 

There was undoubtedly something mysterious | times, from the countenance of another, the esti- 
connected with Captain Marshall, even after mak- | mation put upon his character. Captain Marshall 
ing all allowance for the superstitious notions of} must have read in his neighbors’ faces the distrust, 
some of the people in the new neighborhood, and | and the surmise, and the unspoken suspicion that 
for the meddlesome manners of others, and for some of them cherished toward him; at any rate, 
the idle, groundless reports that fastened them- the man grew more morose, his sad countenance 
selves upon his good name, Perhaps he felt that; wore a “ hang-dog expression,” as old Aunt 
he had not dealt as kindly by his first wife as he | Caruthers called it, and he seldom went to town 
should have done, or, maybe, away back in his meetings, elections, sales, vendues and such places, 
boyhood was an old hurt that had shadowed his | where men in those dayy “ most did congregate.’ 
whole life; or, it may have been that he felt; After while his health began to fail, and he 
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coughed, and his shoulders wore a pitiful stoop, | 
and he sat in the loft a good deal and wrote, page 
after page, which he laid away in a peddler’s tin 
box on which was a padlock, 

About this time he took in a partner, a bright, 
brisk, young fellow from York State, by the name 
of Stebbins, and in less than one month the gay 
lad addressed Mrs. Mary Ann Marshall as Minnie, 
and she called him Rob, and they both spoke of | 
the captain as “the old man.” Still, people in 
those early days had a free and easy habit of ad- | 
dressing each other by their first names; they do 
yet in little out-of-the-way villages where they 
are well known and feel an interest in each other’s 
welfare, 

This was in the fall. During the winter the 
captain had a long sick spell, from which he slowly 
recovered, Then he used to sit up in the loft with 
some coals of fire in an old bake kettle, beside the 
oiled paper window, and write, and write, storing 
his manuscript away in the peddler’s box and 
carrying the key toit with him. His cough was | 
dreadful, and after its paroxysms he would some- 
times lie like one dead for several minutes, 

One day Grand’ther Goudy called to visit him 
and have a long talk with him about spiritual | 
matters, It was a comforting talk to the captain, | 
and a satisfactory one to grand’ther, and when the | 
two men separated, in the bottom of good old 
neighbor Goudy’s weasel-skin wallet, along with 
a silver quarter—a pocket-piece that his sister had 
given him—jingled, in close companionship, the 
key to the peddler’s tin box. 

If any one had been hidden behind the bunches 
of dried herbs in the gloomy loft at the time the 
two men parted, they would have heard the poor 
captain’s injunction: ‘I can trust you, grand’ther. 
After I am dead, and before my body leaves this 
house, do you take that key, remember, and open 
this box in the presence of my neighbors, and read | 
aioud what I have written. I want them to know | 
all; I want to stand clear in their sight; I want | 
them to know everything.” 

One morning, about a week after this occurred, 
when break fast was ready, the captain’s wife called | 
him to rise, that the meal was waiting. He did 
not come, and, growing impatient with his delay, 
she said to young Stebbins: “ Let us eat, Rob; 
never mind the old fellow; it is a trick he has of 
being tardy.” 

The two sat down and ate, and laughed, and 
joked, and had a lively time, and when they left 
the table, she looked at the remains of the repast 
and said, with merriment in her light tones: ‘* The 
poor old fox can pick the bones.” 

As Stebbins passed toward the door to go out to | 
the tan-yard, he stooped down, slid his hand | 
under her shapely chin, and turning her face up, | 
kissed with unction the pretty, playful dimples in | 
her cheeks. Not even a blush crept over her | 
face; it was no new thing, this caress. 

Two hours after, as she passed the bed-room | 
door, humming a dancing tune, with a smile on 
her red lips, and all the springiness of young girl- 
hood in her step, she carelessly paused and peeped 
in. She saw a sight that made her throw up both | 
hands, and then cover her face and shriek long 











and loud. Her husband was dead, and the pillows 
were saturated with blood. The quilts and sheets 
and the bosom of his shirt were drenched in the 
crimson flow. He had died during the night in a 
fit of coughing, with no one beside him. 

Before the friends and neighbors formed in 
rude, straggling funeral procession the next day, 
old Grand’ther Goudy spoke in a low voice to the 
lately widowed wife, and requested that the tin 
box be brought forth, according to the last private 
request of the deceased. It was nowhere to be 
seen. The lowly loft was examined, and they 
found the old creaking chair on which the poor 
captain used to sit and write, the kettle with the dead 
coals and the white ashes overspreading them, the 
stub of a quill pen, the ink-horn, some papers and 
notes in a square wooden box, some tobacco, and 
a bottle with cough medicine in it made of roots 
and barks; but nowhere in the search, from the 
ridge pole to the clapboard floor, could that box 
be found, 

So the request of the captain, and his secret, and 
the mystery that wrapped him, all went down 
into that rude forest grave with him, I’ve heard 
old pioneers say they’d freely give the best horse 
they owned to know what that strange mystery 
was, but it is not likely that time will ever un- 
cover the secret and make bare the revelation, 


| People who had never felt much interest in poor 


Cap’n Marshall were roused to a new interest in 
him that day as they gathered around his last 
resting-place. They were sorry then that they 
had not been more charitable in their judgment 
of him. 

Six weeks after his death, the late partner, Steb- 
bins, and the widow were married. None of the 
neighbors noticed them, or visited them at all, and 
in less than half a year he was compelled to leave 
the place for the reason that he could not make a 
living. Everybody went to another tannery seven 
miles away. 

Then the story burst into full blaze that the 
Marshall cabin was haunted by the old cap’n 
himself; that he had been seen gliding about in a 
gory shirt, with the stain of blood on his lips and 
throat, and with his pen and ink-horn in his hand, 
and a troubled, anxious expression on his awfully 
pallid countenance. 

For years and years the cabin stood deserted ; 
rails were piled into the door and windows, and 
weeds grew as high as the moss-covered roof. 
But when a village was laid out around it, and 
land became valuable, the hut was fixed up, and 


| roses in luxuriant heaps and clusters piled them- 


selves up beside the stone chimney and the once 
bleak, mud-daubed log walls. And that is my 
memory of the old Cap'n Marshall log-cabin of 
long, long ago. 

To-day, where the cabin stood, the students 
have a croquet-ground, and gay lads and lasses 
trip lightly over the smooth plat, and they little 
think or care of the history that could be written 
of it in the annals of a neighborhood. 

A great many years ago—perhaps twenty-five— 
some little school-girls were making play-houses 
in a ferny ravine, not far from where the cabin 
stood, when one of them caught her foot fast in 
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the old wire around the edge of a crooked piece of | 
rusty tin-ware that had been out of sight among 
the dry leaves. An elderly man of the village 
passing at that moment, carelessly cast his eye 
upon it, and discovered that it had once been a 
tin box such as notion peddlers carry. The front 
of it, about the fastening, had been broken away. 
Nothing discernible inside of it except a small 
brass padlock, 

Putting all things together, and connecting 
them by the links in the remembrance of old | 
pioneers, it was the opinion of all that it was the 
old Cap’n Marshall box that contained the secret, 
the last message to the people among whom he | 
lived and died suspected, and 
probably unkindly judged. No 
doubt it had been his box, stolen 
and secreted there. Whether or 
not the secret was buried with 
him, who knows? 


THE FALLS OF LODORE.* 
BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


OW does the water : 
Come down at Lodore?” *. 
My little boy asked me & 
Thus once on a time; 
And moreover he tasked me 
To tell him in rhyme. 
Anon at the word, 
There first came one daughter, 
And then came another, 
To second and third 
The request of their brother, 
And to hear how the water 
Comes down at Lodore, 
With its rush and its roa 
As many a time 
They had seen it before. 
So I told them in rhyme, 
For of rhymes I had store; 
And ’twas in my vocation 
For their recreation 
That so I should sing; 
Because I was Laureate 
To them and the king. 


From its sources which well 
In the tarn on the fell; 

From its fountains 

In the mountains, 

Its rills and its gills; 

Through moss and through brake, 

It runs and it creeps 

For a while, till it sleeps 
In its own little lake. 

And thence at departing, 

Awakening and starting 
It runs through the reeds, 
And away it proceeds, 


* This cataract, made famous by Mr. Southey’s allite- 
rative poem, is on the River Derwent, which takes its 
rise in Cumberland county, England, and flows north- 


ward through the lakes of Derwent-water and Bassen- 


thwaite-water, and thence to the Irish Sea, 
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Through meadow and glade, 
In sun and in shade, 
And through the wood-shelter, 
Among ¢rags in its flurry, 
Helter-skelter, 
Hurry-skurry. 
Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling ; 
Now smoking and frothing 
Its tumult and wrath in, 
Till in this rapid race 
On which it is bent, 
It reaches the place 
Of its steep descent, 


— 
2~ 


The cataract strong 

Then plunges along, 
Striking and raging, 

As if a war waging 

Its caverns and rocks among; 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and sweeping, 
Showering and springing, 
Flying and flinging, 
Writhing and ringing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting 
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Around and around, 
With endless rebound: 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in; 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 


Collecting, projecting, 
Receding and speeding, 

And shocking and rocking, 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping, 
And hitting and splitting, 
And shining and twining, 
And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring, 
And waving and raving, 
And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and going, 

And running and stunning, 
And foaming and roaming, 
And dinning and spinning, 
And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerking, 
And guggling and struggling, 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And moaning and groaning ; 


And glittering and frittering, 
And gathering and feathering, 
And whitening and brightening, 
And quivering and shivering, 
And hurrying and skurrying, 
And thundering and floundering ; 


Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

And falling and brawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and striving, 

And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 
And sounding and bounding and rounding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering ; 


Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and glancingand dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling, 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming and 


beaming, 

And rushing and flushing and brushing and gush- 
ing, 

And flapping and rapping and clapping and slap- 
ping, 

And curling and whirling and purling and twirl- 
ing, 

And thumping and plumping and bumping and 
jumping, 

And dashing and flashing and splashing and 
clashing, 


And so never ending, but always descending, 

Sounds and motions forever and ever are blend- 
ing, ' 

All at once and all o’er, with a mighty uproar, 

And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 





MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI, 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL, 


ARGARET FULLER’S true mission, jt 

Vi has been said, was that of woman rather 

than of author. She influenced the world 
about her less through her written thoughts than 
through her acted life. Faults she had in plenty, 
| but they were redeemed by virtues rare in a wo- 
| man, and therefore to be prized the more. Many 
| have her love for truth, but few are brave enough 
to speak it, as she did, at all times and in all 
| places. The world might ignore or gloss over 
certain vices; she would not, and boldly rebuked 
them wherever encountered. This plain-dealing 
made her approbation greatly valued, and lifted 
up her friends and intimates to a higher plane, 
morally and intellectually. She had the queenii- 
ness of spirit that Ruskin admires, but lacked the 
humility that would have given it its chief charm, 
Her self-esteem was great, and she did not conceal 
it, for she concealed nothing. 

In Germany we find her counterpart—Rahel 
von Ense. Unlike Margaret, however, Rahel 
wrote nothing for publication. Without beauty 
or wealth, or any artificial attractions whatever, 
simply by what she did, thought and spoke, she 
became the most distinguished woman in Berlin. 
Her life resembles that of Margaret in many ways. 
Both have the same brilliant conversational gifts, 
the same love for poetry, art and philosophy, and 
exercise a like influence over the intellectual 
celebrities of their day; both, too, were married 
at a mature age to men younger than themselves. 
Carlyle’s description of Rahel’s letters, with their 
“involutions, abruptness, whirls and_ tortuosi- 
ties,’’ reminds one of Margaret's style of writing. 
For if the meaning of one was not always clear, 
neither was that of the other. And we have 
Rahel’s own testimony that she did not under- 
value herself any more than Margaret. 

**T, here, Rahel, the Jewess,’”’ she writes, * feel 
that I am as unique as the greatest appearance in 
this earth. The greatest artist, philosopher or 
poet is not above me. We are of the same ele- 
ment, in the same rank, and stand together. * * * 
But to me it was appointed not to write or act, but 
to live.”’ 

This is as candid as that memorable saying of 

Margaret, who, while enumerating the merits of 
somebody, added, as if she were stating a scientific 
fact, ‘‘ He appreciates me !” 

Equally applicable to both is the following de- 
scription of Rahel: ‘“ You could not speak with 
her a quarter of an hour without drawing from 
that fountain of light a shower of sparkles. The 
comic was at her command equally with the 
highest degree of the sublime. * * * She was 
nothing for you, or she was all; and she could be 
all to several at a time without exciting jealousy, 
so much did her noble nature participate in the 
| source of all life, of all clearness. * * * It seems 
to me you might define her in one word: she had 
the head of a sage and the heart of an apostle, and, 
in spite of that, she was a child and a woman as 
much as any one can be. Her mind penetrated 
into the obscurest depths of nature; she was 4 
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thinker of as much and more clearness than our | 
Theosophist Saint Martin, whom she compre- | 
hended and admired; and she felt like an artist. | 
Her perceptions were always double; she attained 
the sublimest truths by two faculties which are 
incompatible in ordinary men, by feeling and by | 
reflection.” 

The friend and contemporary of Goethe, Rahel 
had reached the age of forty years when Margaret 
was born, in 1810. Whether there was any like- 
ness between the childhood of the two we know 
not; Margaret's was certajnly a cheerless one, as 
revealed by her autobiography. Her father was a 
lawyer and a politician, at one time a member of 
Congress, stern and practical in his views, and 
little given to poetry or sentiment. But her 
mother had a sensitive, delicate organization, in- 
clining to the ideal rather than the real. ‘* Her 





love,” Margaret says, ‘“‘was the green spot on 
which he stood apart from the commonplaces of a} 
mere bread-winning, bread-bestowing existence.”’ | 

Mr. Fuller was his daughter's first instructor; | 
and, ignorant of the physiological consequences, 
sought to bring her forward at too early an age. 
This premature development of the brain not only 
affected her health at the time, but through all her 
life afterward. Admired as a youthful prodigy 
by day, she went to bed at night with nerves un- 
duly stimulated, and became the victim of spectral 
illusions, nightmare and somnambulism. These 
disappeared as she grew older, only to be followed 
by frequent recurring headaches and other nervy- 





ous disorders, 

She was taught Latin and English grammar at | 
the same time, and began to read Latin at six | 
years old. Properly speaking, she had no child- | 
hood, but was lifted at once into the atmosphere | 
of mature life. She found other little girls of her 
own age tiresome and uninteresting ; they thought 
her dull and strange. Neither child or woman, 
she stood alone, proud and self-contained, yet 
with a heart aching for sympathy. 

All this touches us strangely; here is education 
lirected solely to the development of the intel- 
lectual faculties; and behold the result! She 
escapes from the strict prosaic father into the little 
garden tended by her mother, and the flowers give | 
her such comfort as John Stuart Mill, under simi- 
lar circumstances, found in Wordsworth, ‘ Chil- 
dren,” she said afterward, ‘*should expand in the 
sun, and let thoughts come to them. They should 
not through books antidate their actual experi- 
ences, but should take them gradually, as sym- 
pathy and interpretation are needed. With me, 
much of life was devoured in the bud.” 

At fifteen, she was studying Greek, French and 
Italian literature, Scotch metaphysics, and writing 
criticisms of the whole at night, besides practising 
three hours a day on the piano. Under such forced 
trainiag, a weaker mind would have been utterly 
wrecked, But she possessed a strength of will 
and vigor of intellect uncommon in a young girl. 
Physically, it had evil effects, and to this cause, 
acting on her peculiar temperament, was doubt- 
less due that constant craving for excitement 
which was one of her earliest characteristics. | 
Nothing illustrates this better than her school-girl | 








experience, as recorded by herself, in the story of 
'** Mariana.’’ She there acknowledges certain 


faults, but at the same time seems unconscious 
that her fantastic conduct was in part, if not alto- 
gether, a striving after the notice of others. So 
much had been crowded into her life, that she was 
continually impelled to activity, and was unhappy 
unless she could do something new and surpris- 
ing. Astonishment, admiration, these were the 
feelings she wished to inspire. We are speaking 
of the girl now, not of the woman, for in later days 
mental serenity came with increased knowledge. 
Margaret’s was a noble character, and they who 
knew its worth were the readiest to pardon her 
eccentricities, 

When little more than a child, she distinguished 
herself in conversation. Living at Cambridge, 
she was early introduced into those social circles 
made up of Harvard professors and students. She 
had a tendency at first to sarcasm that made her 


| unpopular, but learned to control it as she grew 


older, At sixteen, she was surrounded by a circle 
of admirers in every company she entered. Yet 
the first impression she made on people, even 
those who afterward became her friends, was uni- 
formly disagreeable. Her personal appearance 
was unattractive, her manners assuming, and she 
had an unpleasant habit, caused by near-sighted- 
ness, of incessantly opening and shutting her eye- 
lids. Her voice, too, had a nasal tone by no means 
musical. Sum up these disadvantages, and her 
social triumph seems really wonderful. 

“She did many things well,’ says one of her 


friends, *“‘ but nothing so well as she talked. 
I 
I 


‘or some reason or other, she could never deliver 
1erself in print as she did with her lips. She re- 
quired the stimulus of attentive ears and answer- 
ing eyes to bring out all her power.” 

*““No one ever came so near,’’ says another. 
‘* Her mood applied itself to the mood of her com- 
panion, point to point, in the most limber, sinu- 
ous, vital way, and drew out the most extraordi- 
nary narratives; vet she had a light sort of laugh, 
when all was said, as if she thought she could live 
over that revelation, And this sufficient sympathy 
she had for all persons indifferently—for lovers, 
for artists, and beautiful maids, and ambitious 
young statesmen, and for old maids, and coach- 
travellers. Ah! she applied herself to the mood 
of her companion, as the sponge applies itself to 
water.” 

Margaret certainly had the power of winning 
friends and making people confide in her, call it 
personal magnetism or what you will. Into her 
charmed circle she drew every superior young 
man and woman of her acquaintance, and the re- 
ciproeal devotion between her and them was a 
social phenomenon, rare as beautiful. Talent she 
prized less than lofty aims in life, and they who 
aspired to something better, even though undis- 
tinguished for intellectual gifts, were admitted to 
her friendship. Each appeared at his best in her 
presence, and went away stimulated to nobler 
exertion, She had made character her study, and 
was curious to know the inmost lives of indi- 
viduals, For the outward facts she only cared so 
far as they threw light on the springs of thought 
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and action. In some subtle way she evoked these 
secrets, and became a sort of female confessor, | 
All hearts were opened to her, not only those of | 
her intimates, but of casual acquaintances; even | 
the chambermaid, we are told, was pretty sure to | 
confide to her, on the second day, her homely | 
romance. She could adapt herself to various 
peculiarities, and had asympathy that was bound- 
less for all phases of human experience. She | 
always saw an individual under two aspects, the | 
ideal and the real. This gave to her intercourse | 
its peculiar charm and elevation, Germs of beauty 
and goodness, visible to her alone, were stimu- 
lated into growth by wise counsel and encourage- | 
ment. Her criticism of faults was both candid | 
and sincere. But it was always just, and tempered 
in a way to arouse self-confidence and courage. 
Nothing, save utter unworthiness, could shake 
her constancy to those she loved. And though 
her friendships embraced so wide a range, she had 
the tact to keep each apart from the other. ‘She 
never confounded relations,’ says Emerson, ‘* but 
kept a hundred fine threads in her hand without 
crossing or entangling any.”’ Farther on he adds 
that ‘‘ She gave herself to her friendships with an 
entireness not possible to any but a woman, with 
a depth possible to few women. * * * She and her 
friends are fellow-students with noblest moral 
aims. She is there for help and for counsel. ‘ Be 
to the best thou knowest ever true!’ is her lan- 
guage to one. And that was the effect of her 
presence. Whoever conversed with her felt chal- 
lenged by the strongest personal influence to a 
bold and generous life.’ 
At twenty-two, intluenced by the teachings of 
Carlyle, Margaret entered upon the study of Ger- 
man literature. Three months from the time she 


‘ 


commenced learning the language, she was read- | 
ing its masterpieces. Fascinated by the mental | 


riches now first discovered, she dwelt with delight 
on the works of Trick, Novalis, Richter, Schiller, 
and, above all, Goethe. For a time Goethe com- 
pletely filled her mind, and colored all her 
thoughts and opinions, Never did spirit more 
receptive quench its thirst at the fountain of his 
genius and wisdom. What he was to her, he had 
already been to others—this great representative 
mind, summing up in itself the whole essence of 
modern life and literature. Margaret collected 
some materials for his biography, but in the midst 
of other plans never found time to write it. She 
left some critical papers on the subject, wonderful 
for their power of calm analysis and discrimina- 
ting judgment. 

In 1833, her father removed to Groton, Massa- 
chusetts, greatly to her regret. Not only did some 
of her dearest friends reside at Cambridge, but she 
liked its vicinity to Boston, and the advantages 
thus afforded. Two years later, Mr. Fuller died 
suddenly of cholera. To her grief for the dead 
was added the bitterness of giving up a long- 
cherished plan—a tour through Europe. Mr. 
Fuller had been unfortunate in his investments, 
and left less property than his family anticipated. 


So Margaret bravely went to work. Sheaccepted | 


a position to teach Latin and French in Mr. 
Alcott’s schoo], and formed classes of young ladies 


for sesthetic culture. With them she read criti- 
sally, and in the original, portions of Goethe, 
Schiller, Lessing, Dante, Ariosto and Tasso, 

In 1837, she went to Providence as principal o; 
the Greene Street School, ** to teach the elder gir!s 
her favorite branches.’’ She met with great suc- 
cess, and remained there two years. Her infly 
ence over the young was “rooted in reality; sly 
never softened or palliated their faults; she ay 
pealed, not to their weakness, but to their strength, 
and offered to them always the loftiest motives 
making every other end subordinate to that « 
spiritual growth.”’ 

In 1839, she returned to Boston and organized a 
class for conversation, comprising some of th 
most intelligent women in that city and its vicinity, 
It was a novel project, yet altogether worthy, as 
evident in her circular, stating its plan and scope, 
To divert talk from mere commonplaces and per- 
sonalities would have been something, but her 
ambition went farther, and embraced a noble 
ideal for her sex than had yet been attained. Mer 
are usually called upon by the exigencies of lif 
to reproduce what they learn ; women but seldom. 
She proposed by an interchange of views to sup- 
ply this defect, and give to women what they 
lacked—precision and clearness in systematizing 
thought. 

Her plans met with approval, and a class of 
twenty-five members was soon formed. The 
met once a week, at noon, and remained togeth« 
for two hours. Their first subject was the Grecia 

Mythology. Margaret opened the conversation i 

a few eloquent words, stating her leading views, 
and then, having made a pause, invited the others 
to follow. This was not so easy, but she hai 
great tact, and could give somewhat of her ov 

inspiration to others. Whatever was said, sh 
seized the best of it, and thus placed each one wh 
spoke in a happy light. She was exactly fitted t 
| preside at such meetings. 

The first series of conversations extended | 


| thirteen, and awakened great interest. Others 
| followed, and were no less successful. Margaret's 
influence was felt for good; in these conversations 
her greatness and originality of mind found its 
proper expression. Having once felt the signifi 
| eance of life and its vast possibilities, her listene:s 
| were lifted forever above its empty shows an 
frivolities. The result of her teaching was nm 
confined to them, but diffused itself through th 
society in which they moved, and elevated its 
general tone. 

Margaret’s first published works were transla- 
tions from the German; **‘ Eckermann’s Convyei 
sations with Goethe,’ published in 1839, and th: 
| “ Letters of Gunderode and Bettine,”’ in 1841, She 
also commenced to edit the Dial, the organ of thr 
Transcendentalists, in 1840, assisted by Emerso’ 
and George Ripley. The Dial was a quarterly 
journal, treating of subjects chiefly interesting & 
advanced thinkers, and having but a small cireu- 
lation. Yet Margaret put her heart into the work, 
and wrote for it some of her finest essays. 

In 1843, she wrote and published an unpretend- 
|ing volume, entitled, ‘‘Summer on the Lakes, 
| the record of a tour to the places there described. 
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Horace Greeley thought it “one of the clearest 
and most graphic delineations ever given of the 
great lakes, of the prairies, and the receding bar- 
parism, and the rapidly advancing, but rude, re- 
pulsive semi-civilization, which were contending 
with most unequal forces for the possession of 
those rich lands,” 

A little before this, the Rev. George Ripley and 
others, among whom were many of her friends, 
had organized a joint-stock community at Brook 
Farm, and were testing a new social experiment. 
its founders and occasional visitors included many 
names eminent in art and letters, such as those of 
Channing, Dwight, Dana, Hawthorne, George Wm. 
Curtis, ete., ete, Itsuggested to Hawthorne * The 
Blithedale Romance,”’ whose heroine, ** Zenobia,’’ 
was intended for Margaret Fuller, not literally, 
but in a sort of ideal, shadowy way. Though not 
, member of the “ association,’ she was a frequent 
visitor, and sympathized heartily with most of 
their views. Their action, however, seemed to 
her premature; she felt that “society was not a 
machine to be put together and set in motion, but 
iliving body, whose breath must be divine inspi- 
ration, and whose healthful growth is only hin- 
dered by forcing.”’ 

In the autumn of 1844, Margaret accepted a 
position on T’he Tribune, in New York, and went 
to reside in the family of Horace Greeley, after 
spending a few weeks among the Highlands, where 
she finished her work entitled, ‘‘ Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century.”’ It was a subject to which 
she had given much thought and study, and she 


treats it with such truth and fearlessness as to win | 


the admiration even of those who dissent from 
some of her conclusions. ‘‘As you would not 
educate a soul to be an aristocrat,’ she writes, ‘* so 
do not to bea woman, A ger:eral regard to her 
usual sphere is dictated in the economy of nature. 
You need never enforce these provisions rigor- 
ously. Achilles had long plied the distaff as a 
princess, yet, at first sight of a sword, he seized 
it. So with woman, one hour of love would teach 
her more of her proper relations than all your 
formulas and conventions.”’ 

This is clear, and easily interpreted, but not s> 
the following: ‘‘ The especial genius of woman I 
believe to be electrical in movement, intuitive in 
function, spiritual in tendency. She excels not so 
easily in classification or recreation, as in an in- 
stinctive seizure of causes, and a simple breathing 
out of what she receives, that has the singleness 
of life rather than the selecting and energizing of 
art.’’ 

From her journal-we extract a farther thought 
on the subject: ‘* Woman is the flower, man the 


bee. She sighs out melodious fragrance, and in- | 


vites the winged laborer. He drains the cup, and 
carries off the honey. She dies on the stalk; he 
returns to the hive, well fed, and praised as an 
active member of the community.” 

Few women have shown such loving interest in 
the fallen and unfortunate of their own sex as 
Margaret Fuller, During her stay in New York, 
she frequently visited the prisons at Sing Sing 
and Blackwell's Island, and read and talked with 
the inmates. Having been won over to confide | 


| 
in her, they had no sooner opened their hearts 
| than she seemed to know instinctively just what 


help and consolation to bestow. It was not simply 
pity, but genuine sympathy, that she felt for their 
condition, and they recognized the difference. 
Her convictions on this subject she bravely de- 
clared, and was always ready, even when others 
would have kept silent, to vindicate and redeem 
the outcast portion of her own sex. 

Mr. Greeley has given us a pleasant account of 
Margaret’s relations with his family and The 
Tribune. A peculiar attachment existed between 
her and “ Pickie,”’ his only child then living. 
“*Pickie’’ was eight months old when she first 
made his acquaintance. She dearly loved chil- 
dren, and had the faculty of entering into their 
sports and enjoyments. To “ Pickie’”’ she was 
both teacher and playmate, and he soon learned 
to regard her with boundless love and admiration. 
He was a little over two years old when she left 
New York. They never met again. Not long 
after, ‘‘ Pickie’’ was stricken down with the re- 
lentless cholera. 

**Ah, Marguret,’’ wrote 
world grows dark with us! You grieve, for Rome 
is fallen ;—I mourn, for ‘ Pickie’ is dead.’’ Mar- 
garet shed ‘‘rivers of tears,’’ as she tells us her- 
self, when she read the news, and yet how soon, 


Mr. Greeley, “the 


how very soon, was she to follow him! 

Some of her contributions to The Tribune have 
been collected, and are published in a volume 
entitled, ‘‘ Literature and Art.’’ They contain 
much that is original and suggestive, but are 
mostly written in a style so obscure as to detract 
from their popularity. It seems wonderful that 
Margaret, who conversed with ease and 
fluency, should have found it so difficult to com- 
mit her thoughts to paper. Not only did she 
write slowly, and with great hesitation, but was 
unable to do so at all unless in the mood. It has 
been said that ‘‘she could never have produced a 


such 


work that worthily expressed her genius. 

Her mind was critical, not constructive ; impul- 
sive, not Her strength lay rather in 
oracular judgments, in felicitous statements and 


laborious, 


improvisations, than in patient elaboration.” 

In 1846, her desire was at length accomplished ; 
she went to Europe with Marcus Spring and wife, 
of New York. She had the pleasure of meeting 
there many celebrities; among others, Words- 
worth, De Quincey, Joanna Baillie and Carlyle. 
Her letters, both to friends and to The Tribune, 
though more especially to the former, are full of 
what she saw, and describe the impressions made 
upon her by the Old World. The record of her 
interview with Carlyle, part of which we gave in 
a former article, is perhaps the most interesting 
she wrote. After her death, and the publication 


| of her ** Memoirs,”’ Carlyle said to Grace Green- 


wood: “ Margaret was a grand creature; but you 
have no full biography of her yet. We want to 
know what time she got up in the morning, and 
what sort of shoes and stockings she wore.”’ This 
little speech, so characteristic of the man, is suffi- 
cient to show that he held its subject in high 
esteem, 

After a brief stay in England, Margaret pro- 
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ceeded to Paris, where she met George Sand, and 
saw the great tragedienne, Rachel. Had we space, 
we should like to give extracts from her descrip- 
tions of both; they are full of suggestive thought 
to students of human nature, 

From Paris she hurried on to Italy. After 
spending some little time at Florence, Naples and 
Milan, she settled for the winter at Rome, in 1847. 
She was there privately married, in the month of 
December, to the young Marquis Ossoli. The 
history of their first acquaintance is highly ro- 
mantic. Having gone to hear vespers, at St. 
Peter’s, one evening, soon after her arrival in 
Rome, Margaret was separated from her com- 
panions, and found herself alone in the crowd. 
Seeing her perplexity, a stranger, whom she after- 
ward discovered to be the Marquis Ossoli, offered 
his assistance. It was thankfully accepted, and 
the search for her friends proving unsuccessful, 
he accompanied her home. 
led to other interviews; a mutual affection sprang 
up between the two, and Margaret, after consider- 
able hesitation and at least one refusal, finally 
accepted Ossoli’s hand. The marriage was at first 
kept secret, lest its disclosure should injuriously 
affect their future prospects. Margaret was known 
to be a Liberal, and Ossoli’s brothers, attached to 
the Papal household, were jealous of her influ- 
ence from the beginning of the acquaintance. 


Were his union with her known, they had the | 


power to deprive him of his patrimony, and even 
procure his banishment, 

Ossoli was some years younger than Margaret, 
and unlike her in many respects. He had received 
little or no education, and was ignorant of books 
and of all that they contained. But he had a “ nice 
sense of duty,’’ a “‘sweet temper,’ and “ great 
native refinement.” 


had seen and experienced the faults that await on 
genius and enthusiasm. His love for her and 
their child was tender and unselfish. 

The little Angelo was born at Rieti, an old classic 
town of Italy, encircled with mountains. Mater- 


nity came to Margaret in the midst of trouble and | 


difficulty, but she bore all patiently, and welcomed 
her child with a burst of rapture, intensified by 
past suffering. Two months after his birth, she 
returned to Rome with a heavy heart; there lay 
her work, and it was not yet thought best that the 
marriage should be acknowledged. So the child 
was left behind in the mountains. What this 


separation cost her is evident from her letters, | 


written at that period. 

Not long afterward, Rome was attacked by the 
French, and she was shut up in the beleagured 
city. Before that, she had often seen and heard 
from her child, but was now suddenly cut off from 
even this privilege. Yet she did not draw back ; 
she had the heart of an old Roman, and could hide 
personal grief in the presence of.a general calamity. 
Both Ossoli and herself had been deeply interested 
in the cause of Italian liberty, and they came for- 
ward promptly to take part in the struggle. He 
was captain of the Civic Guard, and oecupied a 
post of great 


This chance meeting 


The purity and strength of 
his character appealed strongly to Margaret, who | 


danger throughout the whole siege. | of Angelo. 
She had the entire charge of a hospital for the | but no trace of it discovered. 


wounded, and worked faithfully night and day in 
discharge of her duties. Her presence was as 
comforting to these poor sufferers as it had been 
to others. ‘*‘How long will the signora stay?” 
** When will the signora come again ?” they eagerly 
asked. With an intuitive knowledge of what each 
liked best, she carried books to one, told the news 
to another, and perhaps listened for the third or 
fourth time to another’s tale of grievance. 

Few ever attained so pure a philanthropy, or 
sympathized as truly with all forms of want and 
|suffering, Not only her heart, but her purse also, 
though scantily filled, was open to the pleas of the 
distressed. She was charitable toa fault. “ Had 
the gold of California been all her own,” says 
Horace Greeley, “‘ she’would have disbursed nine- 
tenths of it in eager and well-directed efforts to 
stay, or at least diminish, the flood of human 
misery.” 

On July 4th, 1849, the birthday of our own Re- 
public, fell that of Rome. Margaret was again 
free to seek her child, and hastened on the wings 
of love to his nest the mountains. She 
found him, alas! almost worn to a skeleton, “ too 
weak to smile or lift his wasted little hand.” This 
was a blow compared to which all others seemed 
light. But health and came back with 
careful nursing, and she had the pleasure of seeing 
him again plump and rosy. 

The marriage was now publicly acknowledged ; 
with the republic their private hopes fell; Ossoli, 
| by espousing the Liberal cause, had lost his only 
| chance of a competence. It was natural at this 
| juncture that the thoughts of both should turn to 
| America. To Ossoli, as to all Italians, it was the 
ideal home of liberty, and Margaret yearned to 
see her native land, and the dear ones there, and 
was anxious, besides, to make favorable terms for 
the publication of her work on “Italy.” 

Influenced by these and other considerations, 
| they decided to sail from Leghorn on the barque 
| Elizabeth, May 17th, 1850. Various omens com- 
| bined to give Margaret apprehensions of danger. 
|She had always been somewhat of a believer in 
|dreams and in signs and symbols, attaching to 
'certain ones definite meaning. She now writes: 
““T have a vague expectation of some crisis—I 
know not what. But it has long seemed that, in 
|the year 1850, I should stand on a plateau in the 
ascent of life, where I should be allowed to pause 
for a while, and take more clear and commanding 
views than ever before.”’ 

Her fears were but too prophetic. They had 
lying off the Jer- 


among 


itt 


1Ut 


+} 


strength 


almost reached home, and were 
sey coast, when a violent storm arose, and the 
| vessel struck on Fire Island Beach, Long Island, 
Friday morning, July 16th, and soon afterward 
For twelve hours Margaret held a 


| went to pieces, 
face-to-face communion with Death. 
have been saved, possibly, but steadily refused to 
be separated from Ossoli and Angelo, The three 
perished together, and with them many of the 
crew, and their friend and fellow-passenger, Hor- 
ace Sumner, brother of Charles. Only one of her 
treasures ever reached the shore—the lifeless form 
Search was made for her manuscript, 
Hither the ocean 


Ww She might 
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had swallowed, or wreckers destroyed, the result 
of three years’ study and experience of Italian life 
and character. 

Thus, in the midst of a storm that typified her 
own life-struggle, did the soul of Margaret Fuller 
drift out into the Unknown. But may we not 
believe that, in the last supreme moment, she saw 
the light shining, beyond the clouds and the dark- 
ness, and clung to its promise with child-like 
faith ?—that she was caught up from the tumult 
and conflicts of earth into the rest and perfect 
peace of Heaven? 





THE YOUTH OF SIR HUMPHREY DAVY. 


HERE is no county in all England that more 
c amply repays a tourist for his toil than 

Cornwall. It has many beauties in common 
with other parts of the kingdom, but it has some 
that are peculiar to itself, and can be seen nowhere 
else. Its two sea-coasts, its pilchard fisheries, its 
wonderful tin, copper and lead mines, its granite 
and serpentine rocks, its clay works, its beautiful 
harbors, and romantic views, and iron-bound 
coast, present a diversity not elsewhere to be met 
with. 

No one ever goes to Penzance—that is, no read- 
ing and thinking person—without recalling the 
wonderful career of the great chemist, Sir Humph- 
rey Davy. Americans have been known to cross 
the Atlantic merely to look at the old house in 
Market Jew Street, where a part of Davy’s youth 
was passed. Though as the house has been new 
fronted and otherwise much altered, it is difficult 
now to associate it with the early years of the self- 
training student who by his industry and perse- 
verance raised himself from the condition of an 
obscure apprentice to an apothecary, to the rank 
of President of the Royal Society, and became the 
first baronet created by King George IV., and, 
what was far more, a great benefactor to his fellow- 
creatures, 

When Mr. Robert Davy, the father of Humph- 
rey, died, he left a widow and five children in 
straitened circumstances. They had for their 
supporta farm worth one hundred and fifty pounds 
a year; but there were debts to the amount of one 
thousand three hundred pounds, so that the widow 
and her children, of whom Humphrey was the 
eldest, would have but very little to live on. 

The death of his father had a great influence on 
the character of young Humphrey Davy. Before 
that he had been a rather wilful, giddy boy; and 
though his good mother knew he had very great 
talents, she sometimes feared he would not use 
them diligently, he seemed so fond of sport, and 
averse to careful study. It is recorded of him that 
just after his father’s death he took a ride on his 
pony “* Derby’ to the majestic rocks at the Land’s 
End, and putting up his nag at “the first and last 
inn in England,” set off on a ramble on the shore, 
and there, as he looked on the rocks and the 
ocean, and thought of his fatherless state, he made 
the strong resolution that influenced his whole 
life. He prayed that God would enable him so to 
employ his talents that he might rescue his mother 
and sisters from poverty, and give a good educa- 


tion to his little brother John. After some hours 


| spent in lonely meditation amid those grand soli- 


tudes of nature, the youth returned to his mother, 
and finding her in great grief said, throwing his 
arms around her, ‘‘ Nay, do not grieve; Iam come 
to promise you that I will do all I can for you and 
my sisters and brother.” 

Among the most valued friends of the Davy 
family was Mr. Tonkin, a worthy gentleman who 


| had adopted Humphrey’s mother when she was 


| left a little helpless orphan, and who was equally 
ready to befriend her children. This old gentle- 
man was very fond indeed of natural history, and 
few places are better than Mount’s Bay for sea- 
side studies. One day he took young Humphrey 
to Marazion, a village opposite St. Michael's 
Mount, and about three miles along the shores of 
the bay from Penzance. 

Here Mr, Tonkin turned over a stone wet with 





the receding tide, and showed young Humphrey 
a something under it that looked like a bit of 
| sparkling jelly. The boy looked at it, and saw 
| that a fly that rested on it was quickly swallowed 
| up; indeed that the jelly-fish was merely a little 
transparent bag—a mouth, as it were, and yet per- 
fect in its power of digestion—and beautiful, as 
being the cause of the bright spangles of light that 
sparkle on the waves in the track of the ships, 
and seem like rippling lines and dots of flame on 
the waters. 

The sight of this curious zoophite, looking to 
the careless eye a mere film or bubble of clear 
jelly, turned young Humphrey's attention to 
|natural history; and from that time he began 
| making collections of insects, fish, plants, stones 
and minerals. Whatever he picked up in his 
rambles, from a mere pebble to a living creature, 
he studied, and if he could obtain a book about 
them he read and informed himself as much as he 
could. But he learned most from observation. 

Returning home once from a fishing and botan- 
izing excursion, in which he had been accom- 
panied by his favorite dog ‘*‘ Cloe,” an animal that 
| showed great intelligence and affection, a very 
| serious accident, that might have been attended 
with fatal consequences, occurred. Just as 
Humphrey reached the Town Hall in Market 
| Jew Street, a furious dog, followed by a shouting 
|} mob, rushed up the street, which came at right 
|angles to the very spot the lad had reached. Re- 
| treat was impossible, and *Cloe,’’ seeing her 

master’s danger, was for running at the dog whom 
Humphrey in- 





levery one was calling ‘‘ MAD.”’ 
| : . : os >, “on ‘* 
| stantly seized his faithful ‘*Cloe,”’ and almost at 
| the same instant his leg was seized by the rabid 
creature and a sharp bite inflicted, the blood 
| streaming down over his ankle. No words could 


| express the consternation of the spectators as they 

loosened the fangs of the dog and put him away. 
But young Humphrey never lost his presence of 
mind; he instantly took his penknife out of his 
pocket, rolled back his trousers, and there and 
then cut out the part torn with the dog’s teeth 
without winecing. As he did it he looked at 
*“Cloe,’’ who was erving and fawning round her 
brave young master, and said, ‘“‘I have at all 
events saved your life, my poor ‘ Cloe.’”’ 
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He was helped home, and we may well suppose | evening that Mr. Borlase related to his family, in- 
the deep distress of the widow Davy. cluding Humphrey, the terrible details of a co}- 
This poor widow must have thought herself} liery explosion that had occurred in Wales, and 
born for adversity. Her father and mother had | by which hundreds had lost their lives. It seemed 
died of fever within a few days of each other, leav- that the toul air or gas had exploded; that several 
ing three little girls without any relations to take| must have been blown to pieces, others were 
care of them, of whom the one who became the | suffocated, and as the seam of coals took fire many 
mother of Humphrey Davy was the youngest—a | must have been roasted to death, or perished by 
mere infant. Mr. Tonkin adopted these children. | lingering torments amid broken masses of stone 
Robert Davy married the youngest while she was and coal. The thought of what they had suffered, 
a iere girl, and when he died, though Humphrey and of the grief and anguish of the helpless widows 
z and children of the sufferers, so 
wrought upon the mind of 
Humphrey Davy that he could 
not sleep. He wondered if no 
method could be found to pre- 
vent such a calamity, and give 
the poor miner a light that should 
be safe. He knew that first of al! 
he must understand the laws of 
heat and light, and to this end, as 
books then taught him very little, 
he began a series of most interest- 
ing experiments with such simple 
apparatus as he could command, 
He was first of all interested to 
; notice the reflexion of heat, and 
procured two little concave tin 
mirrors, and arranged them to 
slide up and down a pillar to 
which they were respectively at- 
tached. In the focus of one he 
put a Florence oil flask filled with 
boiling water, and in the focus of 
the other a thermometer, and 
- found that in a few minutes the 
mercury in the tube rose nearly to 
the heat of the boiling water in the 
flask, Then he reversed his mir- 
rors, and put them vertical instead 
of horizontal, and suspending a 
little basket of iron wire with 
burning charcoal in the focus of 
the top mirror, he put a bit of 
phosphorus in the focus of th 
under one, and found that it in- 
flamed by the reflected rays ol 
heat, and that some fulminating 
silver exploded. With a sheet of 
gilt paper rolled like a cone, the 
: - f wick end put toward a bright fire, 
ns = he inflamed some phosphorus. 
was sixteen, his mother was not quite thirty-five | His next step was to test the different powers pos- 
years old. She was a truly good woman, and in | sessed by different substances in conducting heat. 
all her trials looked to the Strong for strength, | He procured seven little cones—1, copper; 2, iron; 
and was supported by the firm belief ‘that all | 3, zine; 4, tin; 5, lead; 6, marble; 7, brick—tipped 
things work together for good to those who love | them with wax, and put them on a stove, He 
the Lord.”’ found the wax of the copper melted first, and the 
When Humphrey was brought home, his leg | others as numbered, and so he discovered which 
was in such a bad state, he was for some time con- was the best conductor of heat. Then he sought 
fined to his bed, and his mother would sjt reading | to separate heat from light, and by putting a prism 
to him many hours every day. |to a hole in a shutter, and arranging a ther- 
But the great incident in young Humphrey | mometer opposite where the rays of the varied 
Davy’s life was his discovery of the safety lamp. | light fell, he found that he had the primary colors 
Mr. Borlase, the kind master to whom he was}in a luminous band, red, orange, yellow, green, 
apprenticed, liked the clever boy, and allowed | blue, violet. In these colors he found a difference 
It happened one | of 33° of heat, the red being half as light again as 





him time to make experiments, 
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the blue ray. He experimented with liquids, | 
water, oil and spirits. From the liquids he pro- 
ceeded to the investigation of gases, and made 
some most interesting experiments on inflam- 
mable gas and on the expansion of metals by heat. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Davy, to improve her income, 
let a part of her house to tourists, and Mr. Gregory 
Watt, a son of the great engineer, happening to 
come to lodge with her, discovered the great talents 
of young Humphrey Davy. A friendship sprang 
up between the two, and when Mr. G. Watt left 
Penzance, he and Mr. Davies Gilbert mentioned 
the wonderful Cornish youth to Dr. Beddoes of 
Bristol, who was making some experiments on 
the gases, and wanted an assistant. It shows the 
truly liberal spirit of Mr. Borlase that he released 
Humphrey Davy from his indentures, although 
he must have been a most valuable apprentice ; 
and the youth was free to take the situation offered 
him, where his great abilities instantly attracted 
attention, and led him on to fame and fortune. 

It is memorable that on the day he left his native 
town and met his friend Mr. Davies Gilbert at 
Okehampton, on his way to Bristol, the mail came 
in decorated with laurels, and bringing news of 
Nelson’s victory of the Nile. On seeing this, 
young Humphrey Davy exclaimed: “I have a 
greater fight than that to fight, and please God I 
will gain the victory, too.” 

These words were true. By the perfecting of 
the safety lamp, he fought an invisible and deadly 
foe that destroyed myriads of useful lives, and 
gained a victory for the poor and industrious. 
His battle saved life. 

His mother lived to see her son President of the 
Royal Society, and distinguished among the great 
and good men of his time. 

Sir Humphrey Davy died at Geneva in 1834, 
aged fifty-two. 


A VISIT TO BRYANT’S SUMMER HOME. 


BY MRS. E. B, DUFFEY. 
“PENDING a brief autumn holiday among 
s the hills of Hampshire county, in Western 


Massachusetts, we found ourselves in close 





proximity to the summer residence of William 


Cullen Bryant, the poet. So what more natural | 
than that we should desire to go and look at it? 

For our journey that day we had forced upon our 
acceptance the lively little mare of the sedate and 
quiet deacon of the town. When we looked upon | 
this subdued and gray-headed man, who was thus 
liberal to us, we could not realize that he had ever | 
been a boy, and had played all sorts of mad 
pranks, no doubt, with the elder of our party in | 
his younger days. Yet that such had been the 
case, our elder companion testified; and she had | 
left him forty-five years before, just in his early | 
manhood, and had come back to find him well in | 
the decline of life. No; Deacon Hamlin, good 
inan that he is, and generous and hospitable, will | 
always be remembered by us with pleasure and | 
gratitude; but, in spite of evidence to the con- | 
trary, we shall be certain that he has always been | 
adeacon, with white hair and a mild, benevolent | 
countenance, 

VoL, xLIv.—l0. 


The sky frowned and a storm threatened; but 
we pursued our way, regardless of the disfavor of 
the elements, 

Probably many of the older readers of the HomE 
MAGAZINE have read a tract published by the 
American Tract Society, and written by the Rev. 
Homan Hallock, secretary of that society, entitled 
‘*The Mountain Miller.’ Our route that day laid 
along the margin of the mill stream, and by the 
site of the mill, where this mountain miller lived. 
Nothing prettier can be imagined than this moun- 
tain stream. It rushes, foams and tumbles over 
ledges of rock, and glides along beneath the over- 
shadowing boughs of maples, beeches and cedars, 
and sings a song in the ear of the poet along its entire 
way. The old mill has, I think, been iorn down, 
and replaced by one of more modern date ; but the 
mountain spring, win mer which is made in the 
tract, is still there, and lovelier than ever; since, 
in place of the “‘two maples’’ which are recorded 
as having overshadowed it, there are now three, 
the third having grown since the tract was writ- 
ten; while on the summit of the rock, out of the 
crevices of which the fresh, pure water gushes, 
there now stands a beautiful birch tree. And 
here let me remark, for the benefit of all future 
readers of the tract, that the picture of this moun- 
tain spring, which defaces its title-page, is not in 
the remotest degree like the real spring, which is 
as bewilderingly beautiful as the picture is ugly. 

It may not be out of place to indicate to my 
readers in what desirable company we found our- 
selves in this quiet little Massachusetts town. Our 
hostess was a granddaughter alike of the *‘ Moun- 
tain Miller,” Joseph Beals, and of the subject of 
another tract, written by the Rey. Moses Hallock 
—Deacon George Vining, of saintly memory. 
Ah! these degenerate days! This descendant of 
such worthy sires could laugh and jest with the 
merriest of us, and seemed to have utterly for- 
gotten the training of her early days, which tried 
to instill into her mind that life was only given us 
that we might contemplate the grave, and the 
awful possibilities of the future. Still more was 
the modification of old New England ideas ap- 
parent, as a sister of our hostess—evidently still 
as great a madcap as she had been half a century 
before, when she had shocked and discouraged 


| her father with her levity—drew down her face 


with a mock-serious expression when it was re- 
marked that she did not resemble the Beals, and 
said in a drawling, sanctimonious tone, ‘‘ No, only 
in their goodness,”’ 

I will venture, in this connection, on another 
digression, illustrative of the views held by a past 
generation. Our host said when he was a boy he 
was in company with several lads of his own age, 
and they were having a merry time, as boys will, 
when the father of one of them approached, and 
said in an awe-inspiring tone, ‘‘ Boys, how dare 
you laugh, when you are standing on the very 
brink of death and hell!’ This, of course, cast an 
effectual damper upon their merriment. The 
narrator added that he had brought up his own 
children to laugh. So it will be seen that a 
heaithier element has heen creeping into these 
descendants of the Puritans. 
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That Bryant's own early years were clouded by | 


the teachings of the grim theology which pre- | 
vailed in New England at the time of his boy- 


hood, is evident from his early writings. Than-| our horses toil. 
= | 


We would desire to spend months, not minutes, 
in this library ; but our time is limited, and so we 


| reluctantly take our departure. Up the hill-side 


The face of the country is her 


atopsis is an outgrowth from, anda protest against, | somewhat rugged and barren; but presently th: 


this theology. In it we see how his sensitive mind 
warred against its gloom, and how he learned to | 
go to kindly nature, the interpreter and handmaid | 
of God, for a truer and fuller understanding of | 
infinite goodness and infinite purpose. He says | 
in that poem: 
“When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart, 
#0 forth under the open gky, and list 
To nature’s teachings.” 
Our first destination was the library established 
by William Cullen Bryant in his native town of 
Cummington. Following down the course of the 
mill stream for a few miles, we struck the West- 
field River, which does not surpass the smaller 
stream in beauty, only because it cannot. Our 
route lay for a short distance along the margin of 
this river ; and then, on a plateau on the hill-side, 
rising from the stream, and commanding one of 
the most picturesque of views, we found the plain 
and unpretending building which the poet has 
built for a public library. It is nearly square, 
substantially built of stone, with brick trimmings. 
Within it is cheerful and attractive. A student 
might delight to pass his daysthere. Its walls are 
lined with shelves, which are already well filled 
with books, also the gift of the generous founder. 
We glanced with curious interest through the 
catalogue, and found the books—several thousand 
in number—ranging through every department of 
literature, and most judiciously selected. There 
were volumes to suit every taste, but every one of 
them the best of its class. 
The library bears an inscription upon its front, 
giving the name of the donor and the date of the 
donation. If no other monument is ever raised 
in memory of Bryant, when he shall have passed 
away from us, this alone is a worthy one, and even 
more to be admired than a huge and meaningless 


pile of marble. 


Beside the library, and the building which con- | 


tains it, a librarian has been provided, and a house 
for him to live in, the latter a neat and substantial 
structure, separated from the library building by 
a@ narrow and neatly-kept lawn. 

The books within, and the landscape without, 
divided our attention for some time. The library 
is situated about midway between the two villages 
of the township of Cummington, and about two 
miles distant from the poet’s own residence. It 
is intended for the free use, under certain neces- 
sary restrictions, of all residents of Cummington ; 
while its advantages are offered, on liberal terms, 
to the people of neighboring towns. Unfortun- 
ately, the long winters—during which, over the 
rough hill-side roads, it is most of the time very 
difficult, if not impossible, to travel—prevent any 


very free use of the library by non-residents of 


prospect improves. We stop now and then to 
gather some tiny plant which is growing by the 
road-side, hoping to transplant it to our far-off 
home. And now we come to a brook—the very 
“rivulet”? about which the poet has written, 
There is no difficulty m identifying the spot, for 
his poems are word-pictures, and we recognize 
every stone, and leaf, and flower. I quote extracts 
from the poem: 
“This little rill that, from the springs 
Of yonder grove, its current brings, 
Plays on the slope awhile, and then 
Goes prattling into groves again, 
Oft to its warbling waters drew 
My little feet, when life was new. 
- - * + * * 
Years change thee not. Upon yon hill 
The tall old maples, verdant still, 
Yet tell, in grandeur of decay, 
How swift the years have passed away, 
Since first, a child, and half-afraid, 
I wandered in the forest shade, 
Thou, ever-joyous rivulet, 
Dost dimple, leap, and prattle yet; 
And sporting with the sands that pave 
The windings of thy silver wave, 
And dancing to thy own wild chime, 
Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 
The same sweet sounds are in my ear 
My early childhood loved to hear; 
As pure thy limpid waters run, 
As bright they sparkle to the sun; 
As fresh and thick the bending banks 
Of herbs that line thy oozy banks; 
The violet there, in soft May dew, 
Comes up, as modest, and as blue; 
As green amid thy current’s stress 
Floats the scarce-rooted water cres 
And the brown ground-bird, in thy glen, 
Still chirps as merrily as then.” 





Ss; 


t 


The poem is too long to quote entire, but le 
every one obtain a copy of Bryant’s works, and 
read it for himself. 

This rivulet wanders along by the roadside for 
some little distance, trickling, and purling, and 
singing the same songs in the ear of every travel- 
ler—if he only understands its language—that it 
has done for near a century to America’s greatest 
poet. But presently the road and brook part com- 
pany, the former taking a right-angled turn. And 
now another pleasure awaits us. Here are blue 
gentians—fringed gentians—by the roadside, the 
undoubted lineal descendants of those to which 
Bryant addressed his well-known poem. 

“Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue; 
That openest, when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 

“Thou comest not when violets lean 
O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest, 

“Thou waitest late, and com'st alone, 

When woods are bare, and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shorteaing days portend 
The aged year is near ois end. 
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“Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

“T would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to Heaven as I depart.” 


Think of it, reader, and envy us, We have 
gathered the fringed gentian, the golden-rod and 
the aster from the roadside of Bryant’s home ; and 
we have them still, pressed, and carefully trea- 
sured, as a souvenir of this day. 

We reach the homestead at last, altered and re- 
modeled, in these latter days, to suit the taste and 
means of its present occupant. It has a smoothly- 
kept lawn in front, overshadowed by stately elms. 
It possesses a substantial and quiet home-beauty, 
and is especially remarkable for an absence of 
those gewgaws and meaningless ornamentations 
which are sometimes displayed in modern archi- 
tecture, 

No wonder, with such a landscape spread out 
before him, Bryant became a poet! It is enough 
to inspire even meaner natures than his. No 
wonder he clings with a love almost unparalleled 
to the place of his birth, and has found nowhere 
else in the world a spot so desirable in which to 
rest from the toils and turmoils of business. His 
“Lines on revisiting the country,’’ will occur to 
the visitor as he pauses on this spot: 

“IT stand upon my native hills again, 
Broad, round and green, that in the summer sky, 

With garniture of waving grass and grain, 

Orchards, and beechen forests, basking lie, 

While deep the sunless glens are scooped between, 

Where brawl o’er shallow beds the streams unseen. 

. . a * * * * + 7 
“Here I have ‘scaped the city’s stifling heat, 

Its horrid sounds, and its polluted air; 
And where the season’s milder fervors beat, 
And gales, that sweep the forest borders, bear 
The song of bird, and sound of running stream, 


Am come awhile to Wander and to dream,” 
a + . . * as + > . 


The remembrance of this country has seemingly 
been to the poet a perpetual source of inspiration. 
He has studied nature by heart here in her sweetest 
moods, and he interprets her words to the listening 
world. He tells us— 

“To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker Musings, with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 


He is truly America’s greatest poet, because he 
is so truly American. He has caught his inspira- 
tion from the skies, and trees, and hills, and fields, 
and flowers, and birds, of his own native land. 
No foreign clime has tempted him to song; no 
foreign literature has made him forget that the 
bounding, pulsing nature of his own country is 
better than books, and is worthy of the poet’s best 
endeavor, 

Turning to the left, just as we reach Bryant's 











summer home, we ascend a private lane, which 
carries us up a hill for perhaps half a mile, and 
brings us to the residence of Mr. Bryant’s daugh- 
ter, the wife of Mr. Parke Godwin, This house 
is a new one, and still lacks many of the advan- 
tages of the older residence. But time will make 
amends for this; while from the elevated position, 
an advantage is gained in breadth of landscape. 
The view is here very extensive, taking in a broad 
sweep of hill and yalley. Afar in the distance, at 
the south-east, is seen a faint blue line upon the 
horizon, which’ it pleased our fancy to call Mt. 
Holyoke or Mt, Tom. 

As we ascended the winding lane which led to 
this residence, and were about entering the spa- 
cious grounds, we met the poet himself, accompa- 
nied by one of his daughters, just taking a walk. 
It is unnecessary to describe his appearance, as 
every American is familiar with it. He spoke to 
us kindly, which was something to be remem- 
bered, since we are not every day spoken to by a 
poet, No doubt he regarded our visit an intru- 
sion, but he was considerate enough not to say so. 
Probably he has discovered, long ere this, that 
fame brings its disadvantages, as well as its advan- 
tages ; and has long settled into a state of resigna- 
tion at being sought out by every curiosity-seeker. 
May he forgive us for the liberty we took that day 
in thus intruding upon his solitude among the 
Hampshire hills. 

Crowning the hill, upon the side of which these 
two residences stand, is a fine grove of trees, or, 
rather, forest. Beneath their shade he might 
have penned “ The Antiquity of Freedom,” which 
begins: 

“ Here are old trees, and gnarled pines, 

That stream with gray-green mosses; here the ground 
Was never touched by spade, and flowers spring up 
Unsown, and die ungathered. It is sweet 

To linger here, among the flitting birds 

And leaping squirrels, wandering brooks and winds 
That shake the leaves, and scatter as they pass 

A fragrance from the cedars thickly set 

With pale blue berries. In these peaceful shades— 
Peaceful, unpruned, immeasurably old— 

My thoughts go up the long dim path of years, 

Back to the earliest days of liberty.” 

Here, too, might have been conceived his in- 

comparable ‘‘ Forest Hymn.” 

“Father, Thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, Thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in Thy sun, 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in Thy breeze, 
And shot towards heaven. The century-living crow, 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches; till, at last, they stood, 
As now they stand, massy, and tall, and dark, 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. These dim vaults, 
These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 
Report not. No fantastic carvings show, 
The boast of our vain race, to change the form 
Of Thy fair works. But Thou art here—Thou fill’st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds, 
That run along the summit of these trees 
In music;—Thou art in the cooler breath, 
That, from the inmost darkness of the place, 
Comes, scarcely felt;—the barky trunks, the ground, 
The fresh, moist ground, are all instinct with Thee. 
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14 
Here is continua! worship ;—nature, here, 

In the tranquillity that Thou dost love, 

Enjoys Thy presence. Noiselessly around, 

From perch to perch, the solitary bird 

Passes; and yon clear spring, that, ’midst its herbs, 
Wells softly forth, and visits the strong roots 

Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 

Of half the good it does,” 


In some such place as this, surrounded by the 
beauty of the eternal hills, and overpowered by 
the grandeur of the mighty forests, the youthful 
poet mused on nature and on life, and was inspired 
to produce Thanatopsis. 

The day has turned the meridian, and it is time 
to take our homeward way. Downward we go, 
down the steep hill-sides, with a panoramic land- 
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scape spread out before us, each scene more beau- 


tiful, if possible, than the last. Down, and stijj 
further down, the steep pitches of the road broken 
by the little elevations built across them, inci- 
dentally to check the speed of the carriages, but 
in reality to prevent the road washing away. At 
last we reach the bank of the Westfield River, and 
pursue our course along its edge for some distance 
the stream murmuring over its rocky and gravelly 
bed on one side of us, while hill or precipic 
ascends on the other, A beautiful waterfall, dash- 
ing down over slaty rocks, causes us to pause for 
a few minutes in admiration. The bridge at last 
reached, we retrace our way beside the brawling 
mill-stream, dividing our attention between its 
loveliness and the beautiful running ground- 
pine and the gentians which grow along the road- 
side, 





Ghe Slory-Geller. 


AN AMATEUR CONCERT. 
BY ALICE WAYNE, 
CHAPTER I. 

T the last moment the chief singer was taken 
sick. They had been preparing for three 
weeks for this concert, which was for the 

benefit of Mrs. Lansing’s pet charity. The lady 
was much given to getting up affairs of the kind, 
by which she won éclat, In the first place, she 
became prominent at the summer resort at which 
she was staying, because she agitated the daily 
stupidity, and in giving the people who were sup- 
posed to be enjoying themselves something to 
work for, made them more natural, consequently 
happier. 

People who stay at home always, or take very 
short trips at rare intervals, have little idea of the 
conscientious manner in which the people who 
travel a great deal, or spend weeks and months at 
the summer resorts, endeavor to look as though 
they were really getting the most out of living. 
No one seems to know exactly why, but people 
generally are quite determined that other people 
shall suppose that the first are having a good time. 
It is not a very difficult piece of shamming; a very 
little forced gaiety will create a very large impres- 
sion, But when there is something to be done, 
the world in working lets go its pretences, and 
therefore Mrs. Lansing’s way of using people, by 
making them use themselves, was popular. 


Then, too, the money she obtained by the shows, | 
and the reputation of being so actively charitable, | 


was a great deal to a woman who had really no- 
thing else to live for. She had a husband, but she 
had married him because at twenty-six she found 
her maiden life uninteresting and objectless, and 
in looking about her she decided that married life 
gave more opportunity for activity. Had she 
shown the same amount of energy in her single 
life as she showed when she had found marriage 
as monotonous as single blessedness, it is proba- 
ble she would never have married Mr. Lansing. 
People laughed behind her back at her energy 


displayed so entirely outside of home; but they 
didn’t know her. As a girl, she had been one of 
the restless spirits ; but limited means and narrow 
views in her family had kept her in an atmosphere 
where she had commonly a feeling of being men- 
tally suffocated. Had she been a boy, she would 
have been educated to earn her living, and in 
active, out-in-the-world life, with a sense of free- 
dom to do as she pleased, she would have found a 
vent for her physical and intellectual activity, and 








won both fortune and fame. 

This present summer she went to a hotel among 
| the White Mountains. It was a place where there 
| was a good deal to see; but somehow gentlemen 

were scarce, and so the young ladies had not so 
great incentive to visit the points of interest, For 
| there can be no doubt that walks and rides to 
| places of note are trebly attractive when there are 
| a number of the sterner sex to witness the enthusi- 
| asm called forth in the gentler by a contemplation 
of the beautiful. Now and then you would finda 
girl who could enjoy the what was, without trou- 
| bling for the what might be and was not. No 
| doubt she felt it all the same, only it was either 
latent or subdued by determination. I think 
| every man and woman feel in their inmost hearts 
that love is the mainspring that will keep all th 
machinery going; and feel a waiting sense, and 
| often, too, a longing one, until it comes, Indeed, 
some want it so much that they will take a sham 
for the reality, and so miss all chance of ever 





tasting the genuine bliss. 

After a few days’ stay, Mrs. Lansing had 
| thoroughly reviewed and comprehended the situa- 
tion, and felt that here was a chance to win laurels, 
| and promote the happiness of her kind, as also th 
welfare of her favorite charity. The first steps 
were difficult, as the house had a well-deserved 
reputation of exceeding stiffness, and she knew 
not a soul in the hundred and fifty guests, 

In the midst of her dilemma, arrived one even- 
ing a lady who fainted in the parlor while waiting 
to be shown her room. Mrs. Lansing, sitting be- 
side her, took upon herself the restoration and 
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| ” s . 
care of the lady, and by her kindness won her | as to say, “go on, which Rose decided to do; so 
gratitude, and, of course, her acquaintance. Now, | she continued: “If you want any assistance in 


this lady, Miss Ellen Craw, had a fine contralto | that way, I will be glad to sing for you.” 

voice, that had been highly cultivated. Withsuch! Mrs. Lansing was too polite to stare, or she 
a voice, Miss Craw became the most noted person | would have done so at this address. She contented 
in the house; and the world, of drawing-rooms, | herself with a “Thank you! If you are needed 
that will listen with pleasure to an ordinary | we will call upon you. Just now it seems as if 
singer was enraptured when a St. Cecilia warbled | we were fully provided,” and the charitable lady 
passed on, leaving the young girl with the un- 


gine Lansing’s enthusiasm was less obtru- comfortable sensation of one who is convinced 
sively shown, it was quite as sincere as that of any | that she has made some unpardonable blunder. 
of theguests, True, she frequently was “ obliged "’ | And so she had. You may scheme in every way, 
to leave the room when Miss Craw was at high- | visible and invisible, to get into society, and the 
tide, musically, but it was impossible for her to people who criticize you so unsparingly at first 
stay. Literally, she could not bear music in a/ will forgive you when success has crowned your 
quiet room. In an opera-house, the distraction of | efforts ; but frankly to ask the select few to receive 
a crowd helped her, but had it not been for the | you into the magic circle, is to set the seal of in- 
fashion of the thing, she would have never gone | curable ignorance of the conventionalities to the 
where she would hear fine music. The old self, | unheard-of presumption of your demand. 
the true, loving, soulful woman, that the fashion-| Poor Rose, it was the first real outing of her 
able Mrs. Lansing had buried under all kinds of} life, and, so far, had in many respects proved dis- 
worldliness and materialism, was apt to come | appointing. I have said that the house was nota 
forth from her grave when music or great beauty | sociable one, and Rose and her aunt, Miss New- 
penetrated the heap of rubbish under which she | come, had not the air of style or distinguishment 
was hidden, and the knowledge of her grave-| that commends strangers to notice. The New- 
clothes, and the difficulty of getting her decently | comes were a good family, but they had always 
reburied, caused much suffering to the present | lived quietly and dressed plainly, consequently, 
incumbent. | Rose had neither the fashionable appearance that 
But, although Mrs. Lansing dreaded Miss Craw | dress can give, nor the graceful ease which belongs 
because of her singing, yet through that musical | to those who have gone much into society. She 
gift she determined to use her. She therefore! had been some weeks in the mountains before 
broached the subject of a concert in which the | Mrs. Lansing’s arrival, and had gotten as far as a 
guests of the house should take part. Miss Craw | bowing acquaintance with a number of middle- 
was not only acquiescent, but eager, and promised | aged or elderly people, but with those of her own 
all the assistance of which she was capable. To- | age she had not advanced even that far. 
gether they canvassed the house to find the avail-|. It must be acknowledged that the ordinary 
able talent, and by dint of great perseverance, | fashionable young lady, from thirteen to thirty, is 
made up @ programme that should comprise Miss | not very approachable to a sensitive, retiring, un- 


Craw, Miss De Trobriand, soprano, Mrs, Jouvier, 
instrumental, Mr. Cleves, flute and cornet, Messrs. 
Waldron and Ormsby, tenor and basso, With a 
few concerted pieces by the band, they saw no 


| fashionable girl. There is a something in the 
|rustle of her dress, the standoffishness of all her 
| ruffles and streamers, and her general air of being 
}used to everything that is worth anything, that 


reason to fear that the entertainment would be a| will embarrass a less assured person. After an 
failure. The main puzzle was, how to make the | introduction you may find her perfectly charming, 
performance most enjoyable and yet satisfy all the | and wonder how you ever could have felt so afraid 
artists as to their share of the work. of her. Now and then you meet one of a different 
The band being paid for the season, and indi-|stamp. One who has travelled, and gone into 
vidually fed by several of the gentlemen, were for | society a great deal, enough to have learned not 
that cause supposed incapable of any feeling on | only her own value but the equality of human 
the subject; and if Mr. Ghanter felt aggrieved | nature. She may subdue by her elegance, but 
that he was not called upon fora violin solo, it was | never by her assumption of superiority. The last 
not known outside of the profession. | type is an exponent of culture; the first, of a want 
Miss Craw, too, was easily satisfied. One ap-| of it. 
pearance would have been enough for her—just to| Whatever the difficulty at the —— House, Rose 
show that her ability was acknowledged by the | Newcome, as a nobody, suffered by it; but when 
house—but then Mrs. Lansing knew perfectly that | she heard of Mrs, Lansing’s concert, she had some 
no other musician would be in such demand, and | hope of obtaining a footing in the house by taking 
that less than three solos by the famous contralto | part in the entertainment. 
would ruin the whole concert. “Tf I cannot be stylish, I can sing,’ was her 
After they had arranged the programme to at/ thought. She did not realize thatas Mrs, Lansing 
least the outward satisfaction of everybody, Mrs. | had never heard her sing, she would naturally 
Lansing was arrested in her progress through the | suppose her the possessor of but an ordinary voice ; 
upper hall one morning by Rose Newcome, who | for in these days genius, or talent, does not hide 
said, with some trepidation: ‘I was in the little | its light under a bushel, and in the struggle for 
parlor at the rehearsal, yesterday, and I thought) life and pre-eminence, we all display our best in 
perhaps you might need another soprano.,”’ | the market of the world. And Rose, owing to a 
She stopped, and Mrs, Lansing bowed, as much | throat-trouble, had been forbidden to use her voice 
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for two months, and now when the time had ex- 
pired, she did not, like Miss Craw and Miss De 
Trobriand, sit down at the piano and sing for any 
who might be there to listen, because her aunt 
considered such a display rather fast for a young 
girl. But Miss Newcome would do anything for 
a charitable purpose, therefore Rose had ad- 
dressed Mrs, Lansing. With what result we have 
seen. 

Anything that stirs up will bring both the good 
and the bad to view; it is when society is at a lull 
that ugliness is hidden. Before Mrs. Lansing’s 
attempt at excitement, the guests at the —— House 
would have impressed a spectator as being rather 
dull, quite stiff, but eminently polite and well- 
disposed toward each other. Gentlemen being 
few, those they had were pretty well angled for 
by the young ladies, but the hooks were so neatly 
covered that an unsuspicious person might have 
doubted their existence. It was not that the few 
were especially agreeable companions, or that the 
girls were “crazy for beaux,’’ as people ill- 
naturedly phrase it. Not at all; but rowing, 


mountain climbing and dancing are more prac- | 


ticable when you have a gentleman attend- 


ant. 
If there had been none of the sex in the house, 


these same girls would have managed to have a 


good time without them; but no girl likes to feel | 


herself unattractive to gentlemen, and in this case 
a little attention went a great way. 

Mr, Cleves, the flute and cornet player, was 
really very ordinary; but he was reputed rich, 


was fashionable, and was a man, Of the style of 


his cornet-playing, I will give an example. 

All the girls made believe that they enjoyed his 
music—perhaps they made themselves believe it— 
so he used to play for them a great deal in the 
sarly summer. 


Verplanck, to whom he was quite devoted, and | 


who actually seemed to like him—though maybe 
she only pretended—on hearing him play a solo, 
said in a most ecstatic manner, raising her lovely 
hazel eyes heavenward:; “Isn't that beautiful! 
So expressive, too! It sounds like the wail of a 
lost soul !”’ 

Fannie Cleves, Mr. Cleves’s cousin, most im- 
politely screamed with laughter, and exclaimed: 
“© Lilla! Gus is playing a wedding-march.” 

It was too much; the whole group, Lilla in- 
cluded, were convulsed with merriment; and 
when, a few minutes later, the musician joined 
them, Lilla was overpowered, and got up and 
went to her room. 

Of course Fannie told her cousin, exaggerating 
as much as possible; and of course he was done 
with Miss Verplanck ; but the story was not done 
with, but went the rounds of the house. 

Fannie Cleves was a Philadelphian, with a 
grandfather. She had been born to greatness, 
socially speaking, her mother being a descendant 
of one of the oldest families. Her father was less 
aristocratic, and it may have been from that cross 
in her very blue blood that Miss Fannie obtained 
her extremely democratic theories, Practically, 
she was not exactly proud of her lineage, because 
she was so perfectly satisfied with it, that she had 


One day, however, Miss Lilla | 





| never received the push backward that makes the 
forward impetus so strong. Yet, though not 
proud of her own birth, she did look down upon 
the nouveau riche, and pity the people who were 
only respectable, 

She was rather pretty in face, and had the trim, 
slender figure and lithe grace of the average well- 
made American girl. What distinguished her 
was an unusual keenness of observation. She 
missed nothing, and, as is often the case with ob- 
servant people, she was critical. There are a good 
many critical people who have the discretion to 
hide that faculty. Fannie Cleves had not. She 
| Was a breathing example of the truth that there 
}are people in the world who like to make them- 


selves disagreeable. I do not mean to infer that 
she liked to be considered an unpleasant person, 
but she enjoyed saying things that she knew 
| would be unpalatable. If she discovered your 
| vulnerable point, woe be unto you! She didn’t 
like to hurt any one’s feelings, but what she 
called their vanity she set herself deliberately to 


wound, 

Mrs. Lansing dreaded Fannie Cleves’s tongue, 
for she—the former—had not been born fashion- 
able, much less aristocratic ; and it was only since 
her marriage that she had striven to be considered 
a leader of the fashion. She was very fearful that 
Fannie would in some way discover this; she was 
sure that all her weaknesses were noted, and was 


| in constant expectation of a shot. 
She was really a very sensitive woman, and, so 
far as was possible, would avoid making any per- 
|son feel badly. But in her upward journey 
through the shoals that beset her pathway fashion- 
ward, it was necessary that she should associate 
with stylish people only. With such ambitions as 
hers, this concert was a scheme that required great 
policy. She must conciliate the grandees of the 
| —— House, and yet she must have some genuin 
talent to make it a success, 

Miss De Trobriand and Mrs. Janvier were Balti- 
morians, the latter, though very aristocratic, by 
no means as good an instrumentalist as Miss 
Julia Wikoff. But there must not be too much 
| piano playing, so Miss Wikoff was not asked to 
| take part. Naturally, she was displeased at the 


| slight. 

| Miss De Trobriand’s voice was rather thin, but, 
to the best of Mrs. Lansing’s knowledge, exceeded 

| any other soprano in the house. 

The Messrs. Waldron and Ormsby, belonging 
ito the rare sex, would have been in demand—if 
|for nothing more than to make the rehearsals 
lively—if their voices had been very inferior. But 

both had very fair voices, and Mr. Ormsby’s 
| mother belonged to an old Knickerbocker family. 

Mrs. Ormsby was spending the summer at the 

—— House, and was one of those fond mothers 
| who like everybody in proportion as the every- 
| bodies show appreciation of their children. 
| Fred’? was a wonder in his mother’s eyes; and 
| he certainly was an exceptionally moral young 
man. In business or in pleasure, Fred Ormsby’s 
word was to be relied upon, and he was sensible 
to the last degree. People with “no nonsense 
about them” are generally uninteresting; and so 
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at home the girls voted. Fred rather dull, It 
would have been ‘‘awful stupid’’ had the family 
been less wealthy and influential, And he wasn’t 
an intellectual man, nor a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, but he was kind-hearted and reliable. 
Mrs. Lansing liked and trusted him, and it was in 
a species of passive defence of him that she in- 
curred Fannie Cleves’s displeasure. That young 
lady quoted a remark of his concerning the con- 
cert to Mrs, Lansing. The remark, as quoted by 
Miss Fannie, was certainly very absurd, and 
placed Mr. Ormsby in a most ridiculous light, and 
Mrs. Lansing should have laughed at him, as 
Fannie was used to having people laugh when she 
exerted herself to that end. But her hearer knew 
the world too well to indulge in any such amuse- 


ment, so she merely replied, excusing her gravity, | 
“Pardon me if I appear dull, but I never ridicule | 


any one.”’ 


Fannie was furious, and quoted Mrs. Lansing’s | 


saying with a mimicry of the original that was 
indisputably comical, but the effect was hardly 


what she had intended. Most people have a vague | 


dread of being open to criticism and ridicule, 
consequently, to find a woman who, no matter 


what the provocation, never made game of any | 


one, was to find a person who could be trusted. 


Ah, we do so hate to be laughed at! Most of us | 


know that now and then we do and say silly 


things, but if we could feel sure that those things | 
were not commented on, we would be much more | 


comfortable afterward. 


Mr. Cleves lived in continual terror of his cou- | 
sin’s sharpness; especially on the topics of family | 
and music. His musical feats were a great trial to | 


Mrs. Lansing, but he was too fashionable to be 
ignored, so she made his flute an accompaniment 
to the piano and voice, and by some unexampled 
stroke of policy excluded the cornet for the even- 
ing. Don’t ask how she did it. Mrs. Lansing 
was, contrary to Miss Cleves, an example of what 
perfect good manners can accomplish. Her hus- 
band’s youngest brother once expressed an opinion 
more forcible than elegant, to the effect that if the 
devil wanted her soul, she would be so polite 


about it, ‘‘so sorry to disoblige’’ him, that the | 


“old gentleman in black ’’ would bow courteously, 
say it was of no consequence, and leave her un- 
molested. She might consider you a b»or, but 
she never betrayed her sentiments; nor under any 
coneatenation of circumstances could she be in- 
duced to exhibit the faintest shadow of ill-breed- 
ing. 

Less elegant folk are apt to express the opinion 
that such smooth-mannered people are hypo- 


critical; but I think, if we study the question | 
fairly, we will find no more falseness in the plea- | 


sant than in the unpleasant people, and certain it 
is, when we have a long journey before us, it is 
far better to tread on rose-leaves than on bram- 


bles, And life is a long, long journey, and many | 


an uncertain pathway must we travel; and poi- 
Sonous serpents lurk not only among flowers, but 
also ’mid the thorns, Suave manners may cover 
black hearts, but it is not proven that abrupt ones 
are merely a wall of defense to hide an angel's 
wings. 


| CHAPTER II. 

j IRGINIA PENRHYN and her brother, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Griswold arrived at the —— 

House by the same stage. 

Virginia Penrhyn was a tall, dark, fine-looking 
woman, in whose honest brown eyes there was 
ever a look like to the surprised expression that 
we sometimes see in a newly-awakened infant—a 
wonderment as to what will happen next, with 
the trustfulness of one who knows naught of evil. 
George Penrhyn was as fair as his sister was 
dark. He was nine years the elder of the two, 
and was one of those men whom innate dignity 
and force of character, combined with great in- 
tellectual strength, give acertain tone that shows 
them to be above the rank and file, and compels 
not only the respect, but a something like awe, 
from the average woman. Now women are so 
constituted—or educated by long years of submis- 
sion, shall I say?—that there is nothing they so 
much admire as a man of whom they are a little 
bit afraid. 

All very well, only men like George Penrhyn 
are supremely indifferent to the average woman. 
| They don’t flirt, they don’t dance, as a rule, they 
despise small-talk and gossip. So, the whole stock 
in trade of the aforesaid average society young 
woman is exhausted before she has made a begin- 
| ning toward acquaintance. The aggravation of it 

is, that the man is discerning enough to recognize 
the inharmoniousness immediately ; but the wo- 
| man doesn’t recognize it, and seeing the indiffer- 
ence, veiled but slightly by good-breeding, tries 
to render herself more attractive in appearance. 

Is it not painful to feel that so much labor is 
lost? All the careful study of hair-dressing, the 
remodelling of the attire, the sweet smiles and 
pleasant words that are wasted utterly, for when 
all’s done, she has not yet acquired that which 
will make the man admire her. Probably she was 
pretty enough before—a very pleasant object on 
which to rest the eyes—but to the mental vision a 
blank. If she stood alone, the study of character 
might allure, but there are so many like her, that 
he already knows the species by heart. One thing 
will save her; if she is a very womanly woman, 
and naturally sensible, though uncultivated and 
foreeless, she will win liking, if not admiration. 
If you cannot have both, the liking is the best. 
Admiration is of its nature far off; but liking is 
close at hand and warm with heartfulness. 

Men are not always desirous of something to 
admire in awoman. The demands of an active 
life are so great, that often their great desire is for 
society that rests them. 

That was George Penrhyn’s case the summer in 
question; he wanted relaxation, and a brilliant 
woman would have wearied him almost as much 
as a vapid one. 

Virginia Penrhyn became very popular at the 
—— House, and was very much deferred to and 
consulted on all occasions. It was astonishing 
how many errands to her room the girls found it 
needful to make, and she was so agreeable that 
they could hardly pass her table in the dining- 
| room without pausing for a few words. And she 
| enjoyed it all; holidays were indeed holidays to 
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her, and she was such a healthy woman, mentally, 
that she had no need to search into the reasons for 
her position of favorite. 

Mr. and Mrs, Griswold were a typical couple; 
typical of American hotel-life. They had no home, 
no children, no cares, apparently, but to them life 
was one long play-day. There was enough of 
dash about them to make young girls fond of 
gaiety feel that matrimony was the gateway 


through which it could be entered. Older or more | 


serious people had doubts of the Griswolds, were 
prone to believe that all this frivolity, this mere 


two-day existence, was unnatural in a couple twelve | 


years married. They acted like Bohemians; it 


was no wonder that with such estrays they were | 


sometimes classed. 
But at a summer resort they were invaluable. 


If they had been at the —— House when Mrs. | 
Lansing made her appearance, she might have | 
£ , 56 


had more difficulty in arousing enthusiasm as re- 
gards her concert. But though both parties were 
born leaders, they did not clash, perchance be- 
cause of the wide difference in their ambitions; 
on the contrary, they were a good deal of help in 
the preparations needful. In the matter of a stage, 
background, curtain ; all such paraphernalia they 
could suggest and improve. As actors themselves, 
they were nothing in such a first-class entertain- 
ment as this; but if you had wanted a Jarley’s 
Wax-works, or the comic acting in a charade, a 
menagerie, for instance, they would have been 
perfect. 
yond them; but if you desired low comedy, they 
could act the buffoon to an unlimited extent. But 
there was this advantage about the Griswolds— 
being somewhat outlawed as people to be received 


when one was at home, however they might be | 


tolerated and submitted to as leaders when home- 
life and its drawbacks and opportunities were in 
the background, they were under no necessity for 
confining themselves to dull society because it 
was good society, but could be perfectly friendly, 
even intimate, with acknowledged nobodies. They 
occupied no middle ground, and knowing it, they 
might patronize both the aristocracy and plebeians. 
They had nothing to lose. 

Every one familiar with the life at watering- 
places knows the advantage of having such a 
couple in the house. At the stiffest places they 
manage to become acquainted with everybody 
worth knowing; they arrange amusements, and 
by an unlimited amount of animal spirits, energy 
and good-humor, become the life of the house, 
make people friendly who stood as far asunder as 
the poles, owing to some point of etiquette, and 
their departure is bewailed as a common calamity. 
The lady may be rather fast, the gentleman slangy, 
and doubtful in a business point of view, but for 
the time all is forgiven because of their power to 
amuse those who need amusement, 

There are always fathers, husbands and brothers 
who will say to their respective daughters, wives 
or sisters that such people are undesirable ac- 
quaintances, and advise that they have as little as 
may be possible to do with them. Without doubt 
they are right; but conservatives in anything do 
not have “as good a time,’’ as the school-girls say, 





High tragedy, even melo-drama was be- | 


}as radicals. Respectability is very respectable, 
| but too much of it is rather dull. 

It is unfortunate that human beings are so prone 
| to err, to go to extremes, that it is needful to keep 
| them in narrow bounds, as we keep birds in cages 
| lest they fly away, and if they do not freeze or 
starve, relapse into a state of nature. Animals 
live without any binding formalities, any red tape, 
Is it because of our reason that we need restric- 
tions laid upon us? 
| Would it not be a good point in the arguments 
of the evolutionists that reasoning beings need to 
be encircled by the chain of law to keep them in 
order? Is a little reason ‘ta dangerous thing?” 
And is it because our reasoning powers are new, 
and but slightly developed, that we need rules 
that savages and wild beasts do not need? 

We think that we alone have souls, and we say 
that the lower orders of animals kill offenders, 
and it matters not, because they have no immortal! 
part. But savages, who we call human beings, do 
the same. And how far beyond that point have 
we civilized beings travelled? We who pride 
ourselves on our creation must be careful how we 
study the laws of a few generations back. 

Mrs. Griswold was thoroughly good-natured, 
}and wanted to see every one enjoy themselves; 
jand having a thorough contempt for convention- 
alities, she could do much to bring about the state 
|of things that pleased her. She took notice very 
| soon of the loneliness to which Rose Newcome 
was condemned by the stylish girls in the house, 
| and resolved to change all that. 
| “It’s a perfect shame,’’ she said, emphatically, 
as she stood before the glass dressing her hair for 
the evening. 

** What's a shame, Harrie?’’ asked her husband, 
| who was reclining lazily on the bed watching her 
movements, 

“The way in which that little Miss Newcome 
is treated,’’ she answered. 

** How is she treated ?”’ said Mr. Griswold. 

She hesitated a moment before answering, then 
replied: ‘‘ Why I believe the trouble is that she is 
not treated at all; they simply ignore her exist- 
ence; and it’s too bad. I'll get her into the danc- 
ing to-night if I die for it.” 
| ** You'd better let it alone,’’ said her husband. 
“Why should you care how this stranger is 
treated? You ought to be satisfied as long as you 
continue so popular yourself.”’ 

“But I’m not, Tom. You never understand 
how this want of kindly feeling tries me in people 
who might exercise it without any cost to them- 
selves. Why there is not even a risk of being 
considered eccentric.’’ And Mrs. Griswold put 
in a hair-pin with a great deal of vigor. 

“Why doesn’t Miss Penrhyn draw her into 
society? She is sufficiently popular to do it,” 
asked Mr. Griswold. 

“Yes, she could,” said the lady. “ But Miss 
Penrhyn is diffident, and won't. But I can and 
| will” 

Behold the advantage of having no position to 
maintain! After all, Hal, your life suits you, 





doesn’t it?”’ said Mr. Griswold. 
“Suits me!’ she said, wearily. 
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women need anchorage. You think that I don’t | Von Bulow’s knowledge of the piano, if we under- 
care that-these people who play with me here | stood what keys to touch, what wonderful har- 


would not receive me into their homes. I’. make | 
the best of it, No one shall know that I care, But | 
I'd give anything to have an assured position,”’ 

“ What made you marry me, then?” asked her | 
husband, 

“ Because I loved you, and was a fool!” she an- | 
swered, ‘‘And I am yet, so far as you are con- | 
cerned; and I’d be badly off if I handn’t you to 
love.’ Then, with a quick change of tone, she 
added, ‘‘ Unless you are ready for tea, you had | 
better get up, for I'm nearly dressed.” 

That evening, when dancing was going on in | 
the parlor among the elect, Mrs. Griswold plead a | 
previous engagement when Mr, Ormsby asked for 
the Lancers with her, and going out on the piazza 
where she had seen Rose a few minutes before, she 
went boldly up to her and said: ‘‘Come, Miss 
Newcome, and help make up this set of Lancers. 
I am sure you can dance,”’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Rose, hesitating at the turn of 
the tide, ‘I can dance, but do they really need 
me?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Griswold, regardless | 
of the fib she was telling. ‘So many people dis- 
like square dances, that it is sometimes hard to 
make up a single set.” And she carried Rose into 
the room, and not only danced with her herself, 
but saw that she had partners for every set. 

Virginia Penrhyn was delighted. She had felt 


sorry for Rose, but she was rather diffident and 


hesitated about speaking to a person who seem- 

ingly held herself aloof from the other guests; 

for Rose, despairing of recognition, and too proud 

to make any effort toward sociability with people | 
who seemingly avoided her, had grown into a 
habit of keeping away from the places where most 
of the guests congregated. It was merely another 
example of the difference between the ‘‘ to seem ”’ 
and “to be,” on both sides, 

In Rose’s proud isolation, and the indifference 
of her fellow-beings, there was nothing to draw 
them together, therefore they stood apart. These 
fashionable girls were not as exclusive as Rose 
imagined, but why should they take another girl 
into their amusements who could contribute no- 
thing and must still further subdivide the atten- 
tions of the gentlemen? Virginia Penrhyn had a 
brother to add to the general entertainment, so 
she was an addition. If the brother failed in his 
duty generally, there was left a lingering hope in 
each girl’s mind that he might yet fulfil it indi- 
vidually. 

The world is notso bad, after all. Most of the 
girls received Rose pleasantly, when Mrs. Gris- 
wold had broken the ice and set the example, and 
for the three days that elapsed before the day of 
the concert, she wondered why she had ever 
thought them so disagreeable. | 

Virginia Penrhyn introduced her brother, and, | 
contrary to his usual custom, Mr. Penrbyn de- 
voted a good deal of time to Rose Newcome, He/| 
seemed decidedly pleased with her; and she de- 
veloped an astonishing grace and sprightliness of | 
conversation when with him. 

If we had a knowledge of our kind equal to) 


|}as she stood by the piano. 


|was nothing to prevent a full attendance, 


monies we might bring forth, But, alas, most of 
us touch the wrong keys, and evoke discords that 
vibrate long after the touch that evoked them is 
stilled. 

George Penrhyn had the power to set Rose so 
entirely at her ease, that after a time she thought 
aloud when with him, It was very charming, and 
he liked it; and liked her, as he would have liked 
a little sister of the clinging, dependent kind. 
He would have petted and made much of her in 
that relation, but it would have been entirely dit- 
ferent from his almost reverential love for Vir- 
ginia, as a superior order of being. 

They who thought it a love affair were mistaken. 
Rose was harmonious with him, but that was all, 
Delightful as a friend, but in a wife he would want 
not only harmony, but a strain of melody that 
should be heard independently, through and above 
the harmonies. Perhaps a pure ideality, yet seem- 
ing akin to the angels in the womanly sweetness 
and purity that is the highest type of humanity 
in the eyes of such men as George Penrhyn. 
Something to uplift, like the clear, sweet tones of 
a singer who has a power that makes itself heard 
above all the music of the orchestra. 

The morning of the day fixed for the concert, 
Miss Craw created a sensation, by quietly fainting 
It happened in the 
midst of the last rehearsal, and, as Mrs. Lansing 
knew, was a prelude to several days of illness, Of 
course, she would be unable to sing at the con- 
cert, and where could any one be found to take 
her place, 

Mrs. Lansing and all her friends were distressed ; 
the concert had been widely published, and Miss 
Craw’s fame as asinger proclaimed, so that people 
were expected from a distance of ten or twelve 
It would be moonlight, it was clear, there 
The 
elegant lady who found it necessary to feel cour- 
teous that she might always act with courtesy, 
would have been thankful for an earthquake or 
hurricane, or any catastrophe that would make 
the concert an impossibility. But all nature 
smiled, and the guests of the —— House waited to 
see what the impressario would do about it. 

Had the whole house been favorable to the en- 
tertainment, the difficulty had been less; some 
substitute might have been found; but there was 
a faction, headed by Fannie Cleves and comprising 
all the slighted musicians and their friends, who 
had sneered at the whole thing, and were now 
happy in Mrs, Lansing’s perplexity. And such is 
the contrariness of human nature that most of 
them were really, despite the outward seeming, 
more friendly to her than they had been at any 
time since the programme was decided upon. 

Mr. Penrhyn and Rose Newcome, returning 
from a walk, were met some distance from the 
house by Fannie Cleves and Miss Wikoff, who 
detailed the story of Miss Craw’s illness. Rose 
expressed a regret that was sincere, Mr. Penrhyn 
said nothing until the ladies had passed by and out 


miles. 


| of hearing, then turning to his companion, he said: 


““T am very glad, Miss Newcome, that you per- 
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mitted me to judge your musical ability, for now 


Apart from the alloy of falsehood, it is a pleasant 


I can confidently recommend you as a substitute thing to say something agreeable, even if you fee] 


for Miss Craw.’ 

*“ Yes,’’ said Rose, ‘‘ I would like to relieve Mrs. 
Lansing’s mind, and would like, too, to have her 
know that I can sing,’’ she added, triumphantly. 

Mr. Penrhyn went in search of Mrs, Lansing 
when they reached the house, and after expressing 
regret for Miss Craw’s illness, said: “ But you 
need have no fears for the success of your con- 
cert, as there is in the house a voice far superior 
to Miss Craw’s, and the possessor of it has author- 
ized me to offer her as a substitute.” 

**A voice superior to Miss Craw’s,” said his 
hearer. ‘‘Why, who can it be? Are you sure? 
I thought I knew every musician in the house.”’ 
But despite her wonderment, her face showed 
relief. 

“Miss Rose Newcome is the lady to whom I 
refer,” said Mr. Penrhyn. “TI had the pleasure of 
hearing her sing this morning. Shall I send her 
to you?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lansing, who had entirely 
forgotten that Rose had ever offered her services 
before. ‘Send her to Miss Craw’s room; it is so 
situated that she can sing for us without fear of 
being overheard.”’ 

Both ladies were charmed with her voice, and 
her request that no one should know that she was 
to take Miss Craw’s place until she appeared on 
the stage was willingly acceded to. 

“JT can sing Miss Craw’s opening ballad, and 
two others with which I am familiar, without need 
of any rehearsal,”’ she said. 

“But the accompaniments, child,’’ said Miss 
Craw. 

“Tf Mr. Risley can play them, I can sing,’”’ she 
answered, “I have become familiar with his 
style of playing in listening while he practiced 
with Miss De Trobriand.”’ 

About the time when the arrangements with 
Rose were completed came a message for Mrs, 
Lansing from her musicians, She went down to! 
the little parlor, and found them in conclave as to 
what they should do to help their leader. A few 
odd sentences were dropped before they proceeded 
to business, most of them as sensible as Mr. Wal- 
dron’s, that he had “ta cousin in Boston with a 
splendid voice; if she was only here!’ Unfor- 
tunately, Boston was a good distance away, so this 
suggestion might be regarded as more aggravation 
than assistance. Still he meant it well, and no 
doubt they all felt a renewed sense of Mr. Wal- 
dron’s kindness and general efficiency. And Mr. 
Cleves said he might give a cornet solo if he had a 
little time for practice, which, fortunately for the 
audience to be assembled, he had not. 

In the end, they all offered to do anything they 
could; and though Mrs. Lansing knew that all of 
them together, at their best, would not be worth 
the “‘one dollar’ admittance fee, she thanked 
them in words, and inwardly, for their kindness, 
giving not a thought to any ulterior motives. 

Miss De Trobrignd was visibly disappointed 
when she heard that Miss Craw’s place had been 
filled ; but she expressed her satisfaction in words 





that almost covered her feelings. 


and show that you don’t mean it. It is a sign of 
an endeavor to rule the spirit outwardly, that, if 
persevered in inwardly, might bring forth great 
results, 

The evening came; the large dining-hall was 
crowded; the people mastered their disappoint- 
ment concerning Miss Craw as best they could, 
and with the amiability always displayed by the 
audience of an amateur entertainment, were will- 
ing to put up with much less than their money 
called for, The band played an overture, and 
then, instead of the tall, fine-looking Miss Craw, 
appeared on the stage the slender, girlish-looking 
Rose Newcome,. 

The house was perfectly still—curious, expect- 
ant! The pianist played the opening bars, and 
the thrilling, pathetic voice soared upward in the 
ballad of the “‘ Three Fishers.’’ There was breath- 
less stillness from the first note until she con- 
cluded, then the applause was tremendous, Rose 
bowed and retreated, went forward, bowed again, 
and again attempted to leave the stage; but her 
hearers were inexorable; she must sing again, 
Finding they could not be silenced, she sang as 
an encore the old negro melody, ** Massa’s in the 
cold, cold ground.”’ It was so well done, that the 
enthusiasm was as great in that little crowd as it 
was in greater ones, when Nillson gave as an en- 
core, “‘ Way down upon the Swanee Ribber.” 

When the evening closed, Mrs. Lansing was 
radiant. It had more than a success, a 
triumph, as all were forced to acknowledge; and 
little, plain Rose Newcome, so long ignored by 
the guests of the —— House, was queen of the 
evening. 

Mrs. Griswold was ecstatic; but for her this 
nightingale would have been unheard. Virginia 
Penrhyn, whole-souled as usual, was joyful in the 
triumph of a fellow-being. Fannie Cleves dis- 
liked Mrs. Lansing more than ever, while the 
last-named lady forgave all her enemies on the 
spot. Miss Newcome, in her niece’s glory, forgot 
to consider if it was not faster to sing before 
several hundred than before fifteen or twenty ina 
parlor ofa hotel. Mr. Penrhyn was gratified, and 
in his brotherly feeling, failed to discern how 
eager the prima donna was for his praise. 

And the concert was a thing of the past. It was 
late summer, and the house was taking on the 
half-deserted look that the hotels have in the last 
of the season. 

I cannot record that George Penrhyn finally fell 
in love with Rose Newcome, for he didn’t; but as 
all the house expected such a termination, and as 
Rose was not a person of strong feelings, she 
gained all the glory of a conquest, without any of 
the sobering reality that such an achievement 
might have entailed upon her. 

Close the shutters that the wintry night may 
find no entrance, and by the firelight let us dream 
of the summer days that have gone into the shadow 
of the past, 


been 


GREAT merit and high fame are like a high wind 
and a large sail, which do often sink the vessel. 
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MIRIAM :* 
AND THE LIFE SHE LAID DOWN. 


BY T,. 8. ARTHUR, 


CHAPTER VI. 

N the beginning, Miriam wrote hopefully. | 
| The voyage had done her father good, and he 

was showing many signs of improvement | 
under the medical treatment he was receiving in 
Paris. But it was not long before the tone of her 
letters changed. Improvements ceased, and more | 
unfavorable symptoms appeared, Then they went | 
to Berlin to consult a noted German physician, | 
and remained in that city for two months, From | 
Berlin they proceeded to Vienna, and afterward to | 
London, But all was of no avail. At the end of| 
five months letters of a most desponding character | 
announced their early arrival home. 

The change seen in Mr. Ray was not at first so | 
great as his friends had been led from Miriam's | 
letters to expect. Soon, however, the steady en- 
croachments that disease had been making on his 
brain and nervous system became apparent to 
every one. His temper and moods of mind were 
very uncertain; and he was becoming less and 
less able to fix his thoughts upon any subject for | 
more than a few minutes atatime. His attempts | 
to enter into business matters were hopeless fail- 
ures, and it became necessary to have a. trustee | 
appointed to manage his affairs. By the common 
consent of all parties, Mr. Cleveland, the father of 
Edward, was selected for this office. To his great | 
concern, on a careful investigation, he became | 
satisfied that the business of the firm from which 
Mr. Ray had been forced to retire as an active 
partner, was far from being in a sound condition. 
As nearly everything he possessed was in this | 
business, his fortune would be wrecked in any 
disaster that might reach the firm. 

The meeting between Miriam and Edward 
Cleveland after their leng separation, was a sweet 
passage in their lives that was never forgotten ; 
almost compensating, in its exquisite joy, for the 
suffering of absence. In something, both were 
changed ; but they neither saw nor felt this change 
in the gladness of their first meeting; and as | 
Miriam's head lay against the breast of her lover, 
and she felt his heart beat, and his arm asa golden 
band around her, she thanked God for the gift of 
this great and tender love with which her young 
life had been crowned. If, in the weary months | 
of separation, either of them had been haunted by 
doubts, or fears, or troubling questions, all were 
gone now in the sunburst of their glad reunion. 

How beautiful she was! The anxious care, the 
deep solicitude, the conflict of hope and fear, en- | 
dured for so many months, had not robbed Miri- 
am of asingle grace, but given, instead, a higher 
charm, and an intenser expression to her counte- 
nance. Her large, lustrous, star-like eyes had 
new meanings, and held every one who looked 
into them with a kind of fascination. 
that broke at times over her soft, girlish face and 


| than saw a change in Miriam. 


| 
| 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, 
by T. 8S. Anrnur, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington. 


| wrought feelings. 


The smile | 


hovered about her lips, was sweet as of old, but 
faded off more quickly, leaving a faint shadow in 
its place. 

At their second meeting, Edward rather felt 
The glad welcome 
in her eyes was as bright as before, but something 
in her manner seemed less free and responsive. 
He tried to lead her to talk of their future, but she 
drifted away from the subject, and with such evi- 
dent design that he did not venture back upon it 


| again, 


The change in Miriam became more palpable at 
their next interview. A little wall of reserve 
seemed to hold her away from her lover. It was 
not a high wall nor a thick wall, but it was some- 
thing between them which he could not break 
down. Again he tried to lead her to talk on that 
which was nearest his heart, their own personal 
future; but, as before, she avoided the subject, 
and this time with such a clearly manifested in- 
tent that Edward was startled and alarmed. What 
could this mean? The kiss he gave her in parting 
that evening was colder than his usual kiss. He 
did not mean that this should be so; but some- 
thing about her had chilled the ardorof his feelings. 

As the. door closed between them, tears flooded 
Miriam’seyes. She stood still fora few moments, 


}and then went hurriedly to her own room. Drop- 


ping into a chair, she hid her face in her hands, 
and tried to hold the mastery over herself. But 
her weak heart gave way, and soon her slender 
form was shaking in the passion of her over- 
The door of her chamber 


| opened and shut almost noiselessly, and she knew 
| that Aunt Mercy had come in. 


She did not look 
up, but remained with her hands over her face, 
Tears were dropping through her fingers. 

Aunt Mercy uttered no word of surprise at find- 
ing her niece in this unhappy condition, but sat 
down by her side and drew her arms lovingly 
around her, waiting for her agitation to expend 
itself before she questioned of its cause. 

“*T don’t know what's coming over me, aunty; 
but I’m getting so weak and childish,”’ said Miri- 
am, the first to break the silence. 

‘*You’ve had a great strain on your feelings, 
dear; and the only wonder is that you’ve held 
your own so well,’’ returned Aunt Mercy, as she 
kissed the wet cheeks of the beautiful girl, and 
drew her closely to her breast. ‘‘ But what is 
troubling you to-night? What has gone wrong?” 

*“T eannot say that anything has gone wrong, 
aunty dear; but there’s such a heavy weight lying 


| here,” Miriam put a hand over her heart ; “ and— 
| and—”’ 


She caught her breath with a quick sob, and 
then laid her face down, hiding iton Aunt Mercy’s 
bosom, The struggle with her feelings was brief. 
In a few moments she lifted herself again, saying: 
“You see what a poor, weak child I am getting 
to be.”’ 

““We are all weak when trial comes, my dear. 
But none of us are ever tried beyond what we can 
| bear. He who sends or permits a trial, draws 
very near while we are passing through it to 
|ecomfort and to sustain us. And if we lean on 
| Him, His strength will be our strength.” 
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“O aunty! If I had your trust in God, If I 
could go to Him as you go—if I could lean upon 
Him as you lean, I might not be in the doubt and 
darkness that encompass me now.” 

** My dear, dear child!” exclaimed Aunt Mercy. 
“ What does this mean? In doubt and darkness! 
From what cause, darling?” 

Her sweet, calm face became suddenly alarmed. 
She had not thought of Miriam’s disturbed state 
of feeing as connected with anything but her 
father’s failing mind and body. But now suspi- 
cion of another cause flashed over her, as she re- 
membered that her niece had just parted with 
Edward Cleveland. If trouble were gathering 
here, the case of Miriam would be sad indeed. 

“In doubt and fear as to my duty,” the girl re- 
plied, endeavoring to calm herself as she spoke. 
Aunt Mercy waited for her to go on, 

‘Edward wrote, a little while before I came 
home, asking me to fix our wedding-day in No- 
vember, three months from this time.”’ 

** And what answer did you make?” 

“IT did not make any answer.” 

* Why?” 

** Because I could not. Father needs my care, 
and will need it for I cannot tell how—how— 
long—a—”’ , 

Her hesitating voice gave way, and she could 
not finish the sentence. But she rallied herself, 
and said, more calmly: “I cannot think of marry- 
ing while father remains as now. You see how 
he is leaning on me; and will not have me out of 
his sight if he can help it. Dear, dear father! He 
has been so good and loving always; and I will 
never leave him nor forsake him, come what 
will!” 

She broke into sobs again. 

‘“*Miriam! Miriam!’ It was the voice of Mr. 
Ray calling. 

“Oh, it’s father! I thought he was asleep.” 

And Miriam started up and left her room, She 
found her father in the hall, near his chamber 
door, 

“Why, you naughty man, you!’ she cried, in 
mock reproof. ‘I thought you were in bed and 
fast asleep an hour ago.”’ 

And she took him by the arm and drew him 
back into his room. 

“Isn’t he never going?’’ asked Mr. Ray, knit- 
ting his brow, as soon as they were inside, 

“Isn't who never going?” 

“Edward Cleveland. What is he coming here 
for?” 

“Oh, he’s gone,”’ replied Miriam, trying to speak 
lightly. 

* Are you sure? I didn't hear him go.’ 

“Oh, yes, [am very sure. I saw him go out.” 


’ 


“T wish you'd tell him not to come here any | 


more, I don’t like him.” 
Mr. Ray saw the swift change that flashed across 
Miriam’s face—its sudden pallor and wild affright. 


This brought his mind into a better condition; | 


and he said, in a fond way: “ There, there, pet! 


Don’t mind me. I’m selfish about you, I know; | 


but I’m sick and good for nothing. And you’re 
such a dear girl—everything I’ve got in the 
world,”’ 








| “Don't be afraid,’”’ answered Miriam, calming 
herself as best she could. ‘No one shall ever 
;come between you and me. So now go to bed, 
| like a dear, good man,”’ 

| She put her arms about his neck and kissed him 
lovingly ; then left him and hurried back to her 
}own chamber, Aunt Mercy, who had remained 
sitting where Miriam had left her, looked up with 
a troubled expression in her eyes. Before she 
had time to speak, Miriam, with a low cry, threw 
herself upon her bosom, and lay there for many 
minutes, trembling like a frightened bird, 

In the deep calm that succeeded to this stormy 
| outbreak of feeling, these two drew closer together, 
and Aunt Mercy saw further down into the soul 
of her niece than she had ever seen before. She 
found there elements of patience, endurance and 
| strength in larger measure than she had thought, 

and a clearness of perception rarely met with in 
one so young. Miriam opened all her heart, 
|showing its strong love for Edward Cleveland, 
and its sensitive fear lest his love should fail in 
|} the trial through which she now saw they were 
| destined to pass. She did not refer to her father’s 
expression of dislike for Edward. The shock it 
had given her was too painful; and she hid it 
away as something to be kept, if possible, out of 
sight. But every effort to do so was vain, for this 
newly-developed feeling had thrown itself across 
her way. as a bar to all hope of an early marriage, 
and the more she thought of it, the more sternly 
inflexible it appeared. 

But Aunt Mercy knew that something unusual 
had oecurred in Miriam’s brief interview with her 
father, and guessed the truth; for she had noticed 
a look of displeasure when Edward’s name was 
announced that evening, and an unusual silence 
}and moodiness after Miriam left him to join her 
lover in the parlor. She had noticed, also, a tone 
of impatience in his unexpected call for his daugh- 
ter at a time when they believed him fast asleep, 

“What am I to do, aunty dear?’ Miriam had 
asked, as the difficulties of her position crowded 
upon her thoughts, and she could not, looking 

now this way, and now that, see in which direc- 
tion to turn her steps, 

“*T have found only one safe rule, when the way 
| is not plain before me,’ replied Aunt Mercy, *‘ and 

that is to stand still and wait. It is because so 
many press on blindly that life is so full of sad 
disasters. God never throws a barrier across our 
way for nothing. Every difliculty we meet, every 
|impediment that bars our onward course, is a 
| voice from God calling upon us to consider our 
steps. It may be that the impediment is set in 
our way for a trial of our strength and patience, 
that we may be prepared for some new duties 
which are advancing to meet us, and in the per- 
formance of which we shall need a higher endur- 
lance; or, that, danger lying ahead, we may be 
| turned in another and safer direction.” 

Miriam dropped her eyes and sat thinking for a 
good while. 
| “Stand still and wait,’’ she said, at length, ina 





| half-questioning, half-doubting voice. ‘Is that 
possible, aunty? Everything is moving on; and 
hoav can one stand still in an onward pressing 
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crowd and not be jostled and hurt; or, it may be, 
thrown down, bruised and helpless?” 
‘When we are called upon to stand still,” re- 


plied Aunt Mercy, ‘‘we must withdraw a lit-| 


tle from the crowd to some quiet place, as it 
were, and wait until the good Lord shows us 
the new way into which He would lead our 
foet.’’ 

** And so stand idle, with folded hands.”’ 

“Not so. Life’s obligations crowd upon the 
waiting, as well as upon those who are pressing 
forward in the open ways that lie before them. 
We are never left without clearly-seen duties ; and 
if we put our hands diligently to these, what is 
obscure will in due time become apparent. As 
things are just now, I think, with you, that it 
would be unwise to fix the time of your marriage 
with Edward at the early date he has named. 


When you become his wife, you cannot be to your | 


father what you are now; and, in his present con- 
dition, he needs all your love and care. And so I 
see nothing for you but to wait. In a little while, 
all may be so plain that not a single doubt will 
cast a shadow upon your way.” 

“Yes, yes, I must wait,’’ returned Miriam, with 


a decision of manner that marked the strength of 
her convictions, ‘ But Edward; he will not be 
content. And it will be so hard for me to set my- 
self against his wishes. He will not see as I see; 
nor shall I be able to explain so clearly all the 
reasons that influence me in asking for delay as to 
keep misapprehension from his mind, This will 


be the hardest part. O Aunt Mercy! my heart 
fails me, as I look into the dark future.” 

“Turn your eyes away from it, my love, and 
look only at the present.” 

“Tt is so easy to say that, aunty,’ 
Miriam, speaking hal?-reproachfully ; *but for 
me it is impossible—im possible !’’ 

Self-control broke down once more, and again 
Miriam hid her face on the bosom of Aunt Merey, 
who waited until the spirit of her niece became 
more tranquil. Then she said in her calm, sweet 
tones: “We must never forget, dear, that our 
ways are in the hands of One who is infinitely 


, 


wise and good; nor that from the first moment of | 


our lives His tender care is over us. His love is 


' 
deeper and stronger than any human love, and | 


has for its end the gift of eternal blessedness. He 
knows what is in us, and the discipline we need, 
and so orders our ways that the trials, sorrows 
and disappointments, as well as the pleasures of 
this natural life, shall become ministers of the 
higher life to which He is ever calling us. I wish, 
my love, that I could make all this as clear to you 
as I see it. But that is impossible. It is only 
after we have passed the sorrow and discipline, 
and have felt their pain and bitterness, that we 
can understand their meaning. Then it becomes 
very plain, and our hearts are often made glad 
and thankful for the loss once mourned with a 
grief that refused to be comforted.” 

Miriam raised her head from the bosom of Aunt 
Mercy, and looked into her serene countenance. 
She knew something of her heart-history ; but not 


all; yet enough to know that it had been a very | 


sorrowful one, 


returned | 





| “ And is it so with you, aunty dear?” asked the 
| young girl, almost with surprise. 

Aunt Mercy did not at once reply. There was 
a slight ripple on her quiet face as she laid it down 
close to Miriam’s, and drew her arm about her 
| niece with a tightening clasp. Nearly a minute 
went by before she answered. 

“Yes, dear, it is so with me, thank God!’ She 
spoke in a steady voice. ‘*He who led me bya 
way that I knew not, was wiser than I, and full of 
love and compassion. This way was never so 
| dark, or rough, or steep, or barren, as it seemed 

when my weak heart shrunk back in fear and 
| trembling, as I looked into the wilderness stretch- 
ing its dreary wastes before me, If I sat down 
and wept by the bitter springs of Marah, it was 
not long before its waters were sweetened by some 
good deed for which the opportunity could only 
be given there; and then with thirst allayed and 
| heart comforted, I passed on to the palm groves 
of Elim, and rested for awhile in their cool 
shadow. I found manna in the wilderness; water 
came for me out of the rock; a pillar of cloud went 
before me in the daytime, and a pillar of fire by 
night, so that I could not lose my way. Every 
day and every hour I had some sign of the pre- 
sence of God, and of His tender and loving care. 
And whenever I looked to Him, and tried to do 
His will in doing whatever of good work came to 
my hands, I was refreshed and strengthened. 
How many times, while tossing on a sea of 
troubled thoughts and feelings, have I heard His 
voice saying, ‘Peace, be still!’ And there has 
followed a great calm. Oh, this peace that 
comes from God goes very deep, and is very 


| 


| sweet,”’ 

It was the first time Aunt Mercy had talked 

with Miriam about herself, or uncovered to her 
|} eyes a single page of the history of her inner life. 
In all this she had been as one apart, But now 
these two had drawn closer together, and a new 
and deeper bond of sympathy was about being 
formed. Aunt Mercy saw that her niece was 
about entering a wilderness that might be as 
barren and dreary and full of terrors as the one 
| through which she had passed, and all her heart 
went out toward her in an intense desire to sustain 
and comfort her. She knew every step of the 
journey, the dark and dangerous places, and the 
| ways of escape as well—knew the enemies that 
| would assail the poor child she loved so deeply, 
and the weapons by which to discomfit them— 
knew how to sweeten the waters of Marah, and 
knew the way beyond that led to the cool foun- 
tains and groves of Elim. 

Dear aunty!’ said Miriam, in a loving voice, 
| half forgetting herself in the quick movement of 
sympathy that stirred in her heart; and she drew 

her arms about the saintly woman’s neck and 
kissed her. ‘And you had no one to lean upon ; 
no one to help and comfort you as I have.” 

‘Better than all human stay and comfort, I 

had the dear Lord to lean upon,” returned Aunt 

Mercy; “and that is a surer support than is to 
|be found in any human arm. The best that I 
ean do for you, my darling, is to lead you to 
Him.” 
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CHAPTER VIL mine? Dear Miriam! I am growing impatient of 
HE ardor of Edward Cleveland’s passion soon | delay and uncertainty. Itis a long time since you 
threw him against the impediments which} promised it. When is the promise to be fulfilled? 


had risen up before him, and with an impetuosity | Shall not my time be your time? I have said No- 
meant to bear them all away. But, like many an-| vember.” 

other strong, self-confident man, he found himself| Still Miriam did not answer. 

unable to pass the barriers of a woman’s quiet; ‘* November, then. I take silence for consent,” 
will. | There was a half-wild joy in the young man’s 

At their next meeting, he had a new impression | voice. 
of Miriam. He had chafed and fretted over the | Miriam’s face had grown very pale. She could 
remembrance of her evident design to avoid the | not keep silence any longer; but how was she to 
subject that was first in his thoughts, and had | meet her ardent lover with denial ?—In what form 
come resolved to press the matter to an issue. | of speech dash his hopes to the ground? 

He had said to himself: “I will haveadecision| ‘ Not in November, Edward,” was all she could 
this very night.”’ | say, after vainly searching for other words with 

But he did not get it. As we have intimated, he | which to soften her denial of his wishes. 
had a new impression of Miriam. There was aj ‘Why not?’’ There was a sharp demand in the 
change in her; a something which he had not) yvuag man’s voice—sharper than he had meant. 
seen before. Her manner toward him was gen- “The state of my father’s health is such, that, 
tler and tenderer than usual; and as he gazed into | for the present, I cannot fix so early a time,”’ re- 
her clear, calm eyes, he saw reflected there the| plied Miriam, gently, yet firmly. 
love and confidence that filled her heart. And| “ But, surely, you will not set that asa hindrance 
yet, a dim, uneasy sense as of one rising and re-| to our marriage? Your father may be sick fora 
ceding a little, intruded itself upon his feelings. long time—for years.”’ 

He went away troubled in his spirit. Thesha-| ‘I do not know how that may be,” answered 
dows of an approaching trial were falling about} Miriam, with a sorrowful tremor in her voice, “| 
him, and his weak flesh was shrinking in vague | only know, that it will not be right for me to turn 
alarms. He had come resolved to have all settled | away from him now that he is so sorely afflicted 
and made clear at this interview; but he stood | and in such need of my constant care.’’ 
farther away from anything definite than before. “Your care for him need not cease with our 

But it was not in Edward Cleveland to rest long} marriage,’’ replied the young man. “ You shal! 
in a state of uncertainty. The patient waiting that | not be separated from him, except with your own 
gets its high reward in the end, was a virtue he| consent. Your will in regard to your father shall 
had never acquired. Young, strong-willed and | be my pleasure.” 
impetuous in pursuit, he was in the habit of press- But Miriam was not deceived. Her lover could 
ing right on and forcing results against all ordi-| not conceal the truth by any form of speech or 
nary impediments; and he believed, now, that if| guise of manner. She both saw and felt the spirit 
he insisted on having an early day fixed for their | in which this was said—the spirit of toleration for 
wedding, Miriam would give her consent. }one toward whom her love was fast rising into 

** And when she is once mine,’’ he would say to that higher form where self is wholly denied and 
himself, “‘ there will be a change in some things.’’ | the life, if need be, laid down willingly for an- 
Meaning a change in the nature and extent of her | other. 





’ 





service to her father, which was drawing upon her “We must wait for a little while, Edward, and 
time and attention more and more every day. until we can see more clearly than now what is 


In this confidence that he could force Miriam to | best,’’.she replied, controlling herself and speaking 
a favorable decision of the question he wished to| with gentle persuasion. 
have settled, he called to see her one evening not “Wait? I cannot see the need, darling! Our 
many weeks after her return from abroad, and,| marriage will not change your relation to your 
soon after their meeting, went straight to the sub-|} father in anything. I will help you to care for 
ject, though her grave and evidently troubled| him; and help you in many ways that are impos- 
manner warned him that the time was unpro-| sible now.” 
pitious, Miriam knew better than this; knew that it 

**T would like to have one thing settled, Miriam,”’ | would change her relations toward him in every- 
he said, ‘‘and I have come to-night that we may | thing; knew that it would bring duties and obli- 
talk it over.”’ gations that must conflict with existing duties and 

He tried to speak gently, and with soft conces- | obligations which could not be pushed aside; and 
sion in his voice; but the strong will that was im-| so she answered, still with gentle persuasion in 
pelling him betrayed itself to the quick ears of| her tones: ‘‘ We must not deceive ourselves, Ed- 
Miriam. He saw the startled look in her eyes and| ward, Our marriage will change my relation to 
the shade that instantly obscured their brightness. | father in almost everything; and I am not ready 
She did not answer, but dropped her eyes and| for that change just now. He needs more from 





waited for him to go on, | me than I can possibly give, and yet be all to you 
“I need hardly say what it is,’ he proceeded. | that I should and must be when I become your 
*“* Your own heart tells you what I mean.”’ wife. O Edward! if you love me, wait for mea 


Miriam neither stirred norspoke. Edward was | little longer!” 
holding one of her hands, He raised it to his lips| She laid her head against him, struggling with 
and, kissing it, said: ‘‘When shall this be all| her feelings so that they might not bear her away. 
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He felt her light form tremble as a leaf shaken in | spoken by Edward in his blind passion, had be- 
the wind, ; trayed a feeling toward her father, as of one not 

“No—no—no; I cannot wait!’ he returned, | entitled to all the consideration he was receiving ; 
passionately, clasping her in his arms, and cover- and this had made her duty wholly clear. She 
ing her face with kisses. ‘‘I love you too deeply | dared not trust her father with Edward Cleveland. 
to bear a longer delay. You shall be to your) She could trust herself to him; yea, give herself 
father all you are now, and more if you will. I) freely, fully, gladly, and without a shadow of mis- 
will ask nothing that can possibly take from him | giving; but not the stricken old man, who, as the 
a single comfort or a single pleasure. O Miriam!| years went by, was to become, she feared, more 


Don’t let this come in to hold us asunder; don’t | and more helpless and dependent. Into the future 


for your own sake, and for mine. My love will | 
make you stronger. I will help and comfort you | 
in any sorrow or trial that may come as no one | 
else possibly can, because I will be nearest to you | 
and love you best. No, darling! We cannot| 
wait!” 

Miriam did not reply. She felt very weak as | 
she lay with her head against the breast of her | 
lover; but if her heart was weak, her perceptions | 
were clear, and she saw that, come what might, | 
her present duty was to remain true to her con- 
victions. | 

“© Edward; wait for me a little longer!’ she 
had cried to him, as one bound and helpless, and 
in fear of desertion; and he had only answered | 
that he could not wait, calling upon her to break | 
her bonds and arise and follow him! 

Was she strong enough to abide by her convic- 
tions? To hold her heart down and deny its hun- 
ger for a love that stood ready to give itself in 
unstinted measure? ‘No, darling, we cannot 
wait!” This was his answer to her almost pitiful 
appeal, ‘“‘ If you love me, wait for me!’ What did 
his answer mean? That he would not wait for | 
her? That if she did not take her place by his | 
side now, she could never take it? So the ques- 


tion forced itself upon Miriam as she lay silent | 
and still resting against her lover. 


“We will not wait,’ said Edward, kissing the 
half-hidden face. There was a throb of pleasure 
in his confident voice. 

Miriam raised herself slowly, her countenance 
averted, and her eyes cast down, Edward still 
held his arm about her waist; but she drew her- 
self from him until it fell away and dropped to his 
side. The two faces were in marked contrast; his 
flushed and sensitive, hers colorless and quiet. 
Each sat waiting for the other, Miriam spoke 
first, saying, in a voice so changed that the young 
man hardly knew it for that of the beautiful girl 
by his side: ‘‘ For me there is no election, 
wait,”’ 

Edward was not prepared for this, and as the 
strong tide of his feelings broke against the bar- 
riers of her decisive answer, he betrayed more of 
the selfish and passionate side of his character than 
Miriam had seen before. 
lost himself, and said some things that he would 
have given mueh to recall. They parted soon 
after, coldly ; the kiss left on Miriam’s lips send- 
ing a chill, instead of a warm current, to her 
heart. 

There were no more doubtings or questionings 
in the mind of Miriam Ray after this. Come what 
might, she resolved never to take upon herself the 
duties of a wife while her father needed her utmost 


| closely to her side. 


I must | 


For a few moments he | 





care as he neededitnow, A single brief sentence, 


she cast her thoughts, and saw how, if she were 
married, her father must be ever coming between 
her and her husband if this failure of his health 
went on; and in a way to disturb the harmony of 
their lives. She saw, too, how her husband’s 
tolerance of her father must, in the end, give way 
to indifference, if not to coldness and unkindness ; 
and this was more than she knew she would be 
able to bear. If her heart broke, she must stand 
by her father ; and it were better to brave the trial 
now than wait until new conditions made it a 
hundred fold more painful. 

When Aunt Mercy went to Miriam’s room that 
evening, she found her niece lying across the bed 
where she had thrown herself—the chill of Ed- 
ward's parting kiss still cold on her lips and heart. 


| As she entered, Miriam rose, and Aunt Mercy 


saw by her face that she was suffering deeply. 
She put her arm about the girl and drew her 
After a little while she said: 
“ Edward is growing impatient.”’ 

‘* Yes, very impatient,’’ Miriam answered. Her 
voice betrayed no disturbance of feeling. It was 
cold and calm. 

“IT do not wonder. It is hard for him, and hard 
for you.” 

Aunt Mercy felt a quick shudder run through 
the girl’s frame, as of one breaking down under 


}some strong emotion; but it was over in an in- 


stant. 

“ Yes,’’ was replied; “‘hard for us both. But I 
dare not fix the early day he asks; and can only 
stand still and wait until I see a plainer way be- 
fore me.”’ 

“* What does he say ?” 

“T said, ‘ Waita little longer;’ and he answered, 
‘No, we will not wait.’ ”’ 

** And then ?”’ 

“T answered, ‘For me there is no alternative. 
I must wait.’ ”’ 

* And then?” 

** He kissed me and went away. I did not think, 
Aunt Mercy, a kiss could be so cold. It senta 
chill to my heart; and I fee] it there now,” 

“*He could not bear the disappointment; and it 
is not strange that he should feel strongly about 
it.” 

““No; I don’t think it strange; nor do I blame 
him. But, aunty dear—’’ 

The struggle in Miriam’s heart was too great, 
and for a little while she hid her face on the bosom 
of Aunt Mercy, holding back the wild tumult 
within, which revealed itself only in a few half- 
repressed sobs. Then she said in a whisper: 
‘** Leave me alone to-night, aunty dear. I will be 
stronger in the morning.”’ 

And Aunt Mercy kissed her and went out. 
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How Miriam passed that night was known only 
to herself and God. When Aunt Mercy went 
softly into her room a little after day-dawn, she 
found her sleeping peacefully. She stood over 
her for a few moments, looking down at her pure 
face, on which she saw a new expression, and was 
about turning away when the sleeper’s eyes 
opened. 

“‘O aunty dear!’ There was a tone of pleased 
surprise in Miriam’s voice as she threw up her 
arms and caught Aunt Mercy around the neck, 
holding her tightly for a long time. 

The new expression seen on Miriam’s face did 
not fade off. All that it meant Aunt Mercy did 
not know. But she guessed at its meaning closer 
than any one else; for her own steps had more 
than once gone down into the “valley and the 
shadow of death,’’ where she had met the Com- 
forter. 

(To be continued.) 





FINDING A PUBLISHER. 
BY MRS. SARAH HART, 


CUP of chocolate, a dainty glass of jelly, a 

muffin, golden brown, a slice of toast with 

breast of chicken. Rather an inviting 
breakfast, even for an invalid, and so Clarence 
Parks would have thought, only the repast seemed 
too luxurious for such a poverty-stricken invalid 
as he is. He looks first at the food and then at the 
little form flitting hither and thither about the 
room like a bee in a clover-field. By and by the 
little form notices his abstraction and inquires 
anxiously: “‘ Why don’t you eat, Callie? Are you 
feeling worse this morning?”’ 

**No; I was only wondering why you never 
breakfast with me any more,” replied the invalid. 

* As if I could wait till this time of day for my 
break fast,’’ answers the little figure, merrily. ‘I 
devoured mine long ago.”’ 

** What did you have?” asks the invalid. 

“Oh, I had—and I had—and I had—” she re- 
plies, stooping over to dust the table-leg and to 
hide her confusion. ‘‘ But how inquisitive it is 
getting,’’ she adds. ‘‘Another month shut up 
here will transform you into an old maid.” 

A long interval, during which the little figure 
dusts vases, arranges work-boxes and winds 
crochet-work and the invalid sips his chocolate, 
and at length startles the little figure with: “It’s 
awful hard, Tine.” 

““Whatis? The muffin?” 

“No. But to think I must sit here for weeks 
yet and wait until these refractory bones knit to- 
gether. If it had been my leg alone, now, it 
wouldn’t be quite so bad. But what’s a fellow to 
do with both arms and one leg completely crip- 
pled?” 

A tear dims the bright eves of the little woman, 
but in a moment she is by the arm-chair. 

** Now, Callie,’ she says, ‘I really cannot let 
you harp on that string. Just think how much 
worse it might have been. Suppose you had been 
killed outright, what would have become of me? 
So hush right up, and eat your breakfast and be 
thankful for a good appetite.” 


| 

| “That's just it, Tine. My appetite isn’t crip. 
| pled in the least. Now, if I could manage to get 
|rid of eating in some way, you see we would do 
very well.” 

| “You great silly thing! Just as if you could 

| do at all if you didn’t eat!’ she answers, jumping 
up and patting him on the cheek, then resuming 

| her work of tidying the room. 

| Another interval of silence, then: “ Tine, let 

me tell you what I’ve been thinking about,”’ comes 

| from the arm-chair, 

| The little figure drops in a heap at his side, all 
| eyes and ears. 

| “Couldn’t we together write a story? Just to 

| fill up the time, and perhaps our purse as well.” 

The little figure answers by clapping its hands 

|and opening its mouth in astonishment. 

“You used to write first-class compositions at 
school, you know,” proceeds the arm-chair; “ and 
I—well, I have always had a sort of hankering 
after literary honors.” 

““T believe we could, Callie,’’ answers the little 





figure, enthusiastically. “I'll remove this,” 
pointing to the breakfast service, ‘‘and we will 
begin at once.,”’ . 


The arm-chair watches her with large, sad-look- 
ing eyes—invalid’s eyes—and falls into a reverie 
as the little figure disappears in an adjoining 
room. 

The reverie is something like this: Poor Tiney! 
Sweet, dear sister! How brave and patient she 
is. How kind all these weeks—these weary, pain- 
ful weeks—she has been to me. Never wearying, 
never complaining. How carefully now she thinks 
she is keeping the knowledge of facts from me. 
But don’t I know how expensive my sickness has 
been? Don’t I know the funds are growing small 
by degrees and beautifully less? Don’t I know 
the true reason that she does not take her meals 
with me is she cannot afford the luxuries she 
must provide for me? Don’t I know that a clerk 
|on eight hundred a year with a sister to support 

can’t afford to be stove up this way by a careless 

porter leaving a hatchway open? I care only for 
her. Hear her singing now as blithely as though 
she was a millionaire. Bless God for such a trea- 
sure of a sister! And the arm-chair brushes a 
tear from his wan cheeks just as the treasure of a 
sister enters the doorway with pen, ink and 
| paper. 

“You see I’m in earnest, Mr. Callie Parks, and 
| mean to try my luck,”’ she says, smiling brightly, 
las she deposits her writing materials on the cen- 
'tre-table. ‘Here comes that third-floor lodger,”’ 

she remarks, glancing toward the window. “ He's 
enough to upset one’s imagination. He’s such a 
fearful reality.” 

Callie laughs. 

“Do you know, Callie, I believe he’s a pawn- 
| broker, or a Tombs’ lawyer,” she says, derisively, 
| while Callie laughs again and wonders how even 

a woman can inragine a man's occupation by his 
| appearance. 

“Well, he’s an odd stick, whoever or whatever 
he is,”’ retorts the little figure, adjusting itself by 
the table. ‘“‘ Now for it,’’ with a flourish of the 
|pen. “ You must plot and I will write.” 


} 
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“JT wonder if that’s the way novelists do,”’ says | 
Callie, questioningly. 

“T suppose it is, if they don’t do some other 
way,” replies Tine, 

A long silence, during which the invalid watches | 
the flies a-crawling on the ceiling and the wee 
figure taps its teeth with the pen-holder. 

“T have a plot!’ she exclaims, suddenly. 

‘So have I,’ answers the invalid, ‘ Let's hear | 
yours.” 

’ “It's a flirtation, a proposal, an elopement and 
a—” 

“ Reconciliation, of course,’ interrupts Callie. 
“Now hear mine, It’s a rich ward, a gouty guar- 
dian, a shipwreck, a duel and a—’’ 

“Woman,” interrupts Tine. 

“Of course. What would a story be good for 
without a woman?” exclaims Callie. 
“Or a duel, either. You know the old saying 
about wine and women. They are always at the | 
bottom of every calamity,’ retorts Tine. ‘ But 
this is digression. We will never finish if we 

never begin.” 

“That's so,’ answers Callie. ‘“‘I’ll tell you, 
Tine. You know my imagination is not fertile. | 
My genius all lies in philosophy—cause and effect, 
and that sort of thing. Now astory-writer must 
have a vivid imagination, and leave all logic and 
reasoning alone, You excel in imagining things, | 
80 suppose you write the story, and I'll round it | 
up. Revise and correct, you know.” 

“Dear me! What a pity that so much genius | 
must lie dormant. Why don’t you exercise some 
of your logic? Why not write an essay about the 
eternal fitness of things, or something of the 
kind?” suggests Tine. ‘‘ I’ve anotion to drop the 
whole thing, after such a doubtful compliment. 
Only that I have such a splendid plot in my head, 
I would,” 

“Oh, please write it out, sister mine! 
the world lose such a literary gem.”’ 

Tine shakes her little brown fist at him, and 
begins her task. Clarence watchés, with an 
amused expression on his pale face, the little | 
hand as it guides the pen over the smooth page, | 
and then lets his eye rove over her face, watching | 
its varying expression—now arch and mirthful, | 
now sad and puzzled—until at last the hand pauses, | 
and the rosy lips purse up as she says: ‘“ There, | 
Mr, Clarence Parks, is the match that shall set the | 
world a-fire.”’ 

* Let's see it,’ holding up his thumh and finger, 
the only part of his poor crippled hand that he 
could use, 

“No, sir. This is only the plot, and you cannot 
see it until it is all written out.”’ 

“Oh!” gasps Callie. ‘I will try to restrain my 
impatience.”’ « 

Hour after hour the curly head is bent over the 
table, while the scratch of Tine’s pen is all Callie | 
hears, It is growing fearfully monotonous, and | 
mly that he hears in every scratch a rustling of | 
crisp greenbacks, he would die with nervous- | 
ness. 

But after a few days of work, Tine lays down | 
the pen with a half-weary, half-glad sigh, that tells | 
the work is ended, | 

YoL, XLIv.—l1, 


” 


| 
| 


Don't let 





| dropping in a heap before the arm-chair. 


** Now, Mr. Critic,’ she says, “you may look 
over, round up, revise and correct, to your heart's 
content; only don’t destroy the plot.’’ And she 
hands over the manuscript to Callie. 

‘** And while I am doing so, you, Miss Authoress, 
must take a long walk for exercise, Your cheeks 
are pale, and your eyes look fierce, Another story 
would put you in the lunatic asylum.”’ 

Tiney laughs, but, thankful for the suggestion, 
puts on her hat, glad of the chance to rest and 
breathe the soft September air. She possesses the 
power of throwing off all care at a moment’s notice, 
so she forgets for the time the story and its proba- 
ble fate, forgets Callie’s misfortune, forgets the 
slender purse which at this moment is lying in 
her pocket with the last remnant of their savings, 
and lets her thoughts run out to nature. True, 
she can see very little of it behind the high brick 
walls of the city; but her imagination supplies 
what her eyes fail to see. She knows that the 
narrow streets lead out to green fields and bright 
meadows on the one hand, and to the broad, swift 
river on the other, and in fancy she hears the 
birds sing, scents the sweet clover and honey- 
suckle, and hears the music of the waves break- 
ing in ripples over the shore, Oh, it is a bright, 
glad earth if one can only look away from life’s 
cares and crimes. So she walks on, until the sun- 
set clouds seen here and there through the small 
space between the houses warn her to return to 


Callie. 


*T’ve had such a delicious walk !’ she exclaims, 
tossing off her hat, throwing back her curls, and 
* Such 
a delicious walk! But how did you get on alone, 
Callie? Were you very, very lonesome?’’ 

‘*Not in the least,’’ answers Callie. ‘‘ Besides 
this wonderful manuscript to entertain me, I have 
had a visitor.”’ 

“A visitor !’’ echoes Tine. 

Visitors are not frequent at their hnamble home. 

“Yea, verily. And more than that; I am to 
have a ride to-morrow morning.”’ 

*O Callie! Who has been so kind?” she asks, 
with sparkling eyes. 

** Guess,” 

“T never could. 

** Guess again.”’ 

“Give it up.” 

* The third-floor lodger !’’ 

“Callie Parks! Was it, though, truly?” 

“Tt was, truly. He came in a little while after 
you went out, and we had such a nice talk, and 
the end of it all is that he will be here to-morrow 
‘with a coach and four with gold all o’er,’ to take 
you and me to ride.” 

“You'll excuse me,’’ says Tine, decidedly. 

“Why?” asks the invalid. 

**A woman’s reason, Because you must,” she 
replies. ‘* And, besides, I must take my bantling 
and try to find a publisher. By the way, how did 
you like it, Callie?” 

“T think it will do,” answers Callie. “I was 
looking over it when the third-floor came in.” 

“Good gracious!” ejaculates Tine. ‘Did he 
ask what it was?’ 

‘“*Do you suppose he did?”’ answers Callie, in- 


Mr. Stanley ?’’ 
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“Tine, the third-floor is a gentle- 





dignantly. 
man.” 

“Please be very careful,’’ says Tine, as the 
coachman and the third-floor carry poor, crippled 
Callie out the next morning to the carriage, 
whither Tine had preceded them with comforts 
and pillows. ‘“ Dear me! If you should let him 
fall!’ , 

‘*No danger, miss,’’ replies the coachman, as 
Callie is deposited on the soft cushion. 

* Will you not go, too, Miss Parks?’ asks the 
third-floor, blushing like a girl. 

“T thank you. It would be very pleasant to do 
so, but you mustexcuseme. I have some business 
to attend,’ stammers Tine. Then turning to 
Callie: *‘ Are you quite comfortable, dear ?’’ 

* Quite,” returns Callie, with a glad look in his 








great brown eyes that brings the tear-drops into 
Tine’s. 
Then he kisses his hand to her; the coachman 


: shuts the door, climbs to his box, and drives 


slowly away. 

Two hours afterward, the carriage returns with 
its precious burden, Tine, meanwhile, having 
made her voyage of discovery amongst the down- 


| 


| 





town publishers, is at the door to meetit. Callie | 


is tired, and Tine fears the ride had been too much 
for him. But when he complains of hunger as 
well, Tine’s anxious look vanishes. She knows 
the medicine has had a good effect; so she bustles 


about to prepare something for a lunch, stopping | 


a dozen times to ask Callie about the ride. 

But Callie is petulant. Remember he is a hun- 
gry, tired man, and due allowance must be made 
for such misfortunes. ‘Tine remembers it, and 





| 


and thoughtful, and so gentleman-like, that they 
feel drawn toward him as toward an older brother. 
Tine is never done telling Callie how sorry she is 
that she ever said such hateful things about him, 
and resolves and re-resolves never to judge from 
appearances again. She is no wiser as to his occu- 
pation than ever she was, but she knows it is 
honorable, 

The weeks have slipped by so pleasantly that 
Tine has thought very little about her manuscript, 
The purse is growing slimmer and slimmer every 
day, and Callie still helpless. : 

“*Miss Eglantine Parks,’ roars out the post- 
man one day. 

Tine extends a ready hand, but her heart sinks 
when she sees the bulky package. The manu- 
script is returned. ‘ Declined with thanks,” the 
polite editor says; and Tine for a moment feels 
her head swim and her limbs tremble; but only 
for a moment, for Callie is looking so low-spirited 
that Tine must not give way. So she says: *‘ Never 
mind, Mr. Publisher, I expect some day you'll 
want a contribution from my pen, and then won't 

I make my own terms? He has very poor taste, 
any way. Don’t you think so, Callie?’ 

“Decidedly poor,’”’ answers Callie, laughing, 
now he sees how cheerful she is. ‘‘ We'll never 
give it up so, will we?”’ 

Tine gives a satisfied nod, and shoves the ill- 
starred manuscript under her white apron, for the 
third-floor is coming through the hall. Strange to 
say, he passes her door without so much as a 
glance, for which Tine says she is grateful, but 
feels she is not. She is still more dissatistied when 
he does not return that day, nor the next, nor the 


hurries things along; and soon the dainty meal is | next. 


ready, and brother and sister sit down with sharp- 
ened appetites. 

Callie’s usual good humor soon returns, and he 
regales the repast with a description of his ride. 


| 


| 


Such green fields, such sparkling brooks, such | 


wonderful bird-music, such a delightful com- 
panion! Oh, how he has enjoyed it all! Only he 
could not help thinking of his little sister wander- 
ing around trying to find a publisher. 

“‘ How did you succeed ?”’ he asks, eagerly. 


** Just tol’able, as old Chloe always says,’’ an- | 


swers Tine. ‘‘I meandered around for awhile, 


: and at last ventured into the office of the Adriatic. 


Fortunately, the editor was out, so I left the manu- 


: seript, with a note stating where I could be found 


whenever he was ready to dispose of my work.” 

“T wish you had seen the editor. I think it 
might have been more to your interest,” says 
Callie. 

“‘ Mercy! I never was so glad as when I learned 
he was out!’ exclaims Tine. ‘As it was, I looked 
for thetfleor to open and swallow me. If the 
editor had been there, I should have collapsed.” 

That evening the third-floor lodger calls. He 
was afraid, he explained, that the ride might have 
over-fatigued Callie. Is glad to find him in such 
good spirits. 

After that the lodger calls frequently. 


| 


| 


| 


Two weeks go by, and still the third-floor is 
absent. Tine grows spiritless, and Callie wonders 
at the cause. Is the purse giving out? But Tine 
assures him there is no need to fret about that. 
She don’t. What is it, then? Callie notices that 
she goes often to the window and sits for hours 
looking out without saying a word, only when he 
speaks to her. What has come over his gay little 
sister? She is growing ill with her long, un- 
wearied watch over him. He knows it. He can 
see it in her pale cheek and languid step. If she 
should grow ill, what will become of them? 

While Callie is wondering and Tine is moping, 
the postman roars out: “‘Mr. Clarence Parks, 
Miss Eglantine Parks.’’ Two letters at once, 
when letters are so unusual for them! A mo- 
mentary sparkle lights up Tine’s face as she 
reaches out her hand for the missives. It may be 
the third-floor has written. But the sparkle dies 
out as she glances at the cover. It comes from 
the office of the Adriatic. Another time she would 
have danced for joy; now she flings both letters 
to Callie, and sings to hide her difappointment. 
A loud “ hurrah”’ from the arm-chair startles her. 

“ What is it, Callie?’’ 

Callie waves a mysterious-looking slip of paper, 
and shouts “hurrah’’ again, but in a trembling 


He is | voice, and the next moment his head is bent over 


muclh-interested in the children, as he calls them, | the table, and he is crying like a woman. 


and somehow the children become much interested | 
in him. He is much older than they, but so kind | It is from Callie’s employer, and contains a check 


Tine, very much mystified, picks up the letter. 
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full! It is Tine’s turn now, so she puts her head 
in Callie’s lap and lets the tears flow. 

“Tine,” says Callie, after awhile, ‘don’t you 
think we’ve boohooed long enough ?”’ 

“Tf you say so, You began it, you know,” an- 
swers Tine, smiling through her tears, 

“Then I’ll end it. There,’ giving her a kiss, 
“don’t ery any more,” 

“But it’s just splendid!’ says Tine, looking 
very much as though the tears would start again. 

* Where's your letter, Tine?’’ says Callie. ‘* You 
didn’t even tell me who it is from.” 

**T didn’t read it myself,’ answers Tine, with 
just the least touch of sadness in her voice. ‘‘ Here 
it is.” 

Callie opens and reads: 

“Miss EGLANTINE Parks: If convenient to 
ycu, I will call at your residence at seven this 
evening, as I have a proposal to make which I 
earnestly hope may meet with your approval. 

* Yours truly, 
** EDITOR OF ADRIATIC.” 


“For mercy’s sake, Callie!’ ejaculated Tine, in 
bewilderment. ‘A real live editor going to call 
on us, with a proposal, too. What next?” 

“You know you predicted that he should yet 
sue for your favor,’’ replies Callie, who is no less 
bewildered than is Tine. 

“T know. But I have not written anything 
since,” answers Tine, still more perplexed. 

In spite of her efforts to be calm, the little lady 


is in a wonderful flutter when, at seven precisely, | 


the door-bell rings and she opens the door for the 
—third floor! 

“Mr. Banks! I am so glad. But I thought it 
was—some person else,’ stammers Tine, all 
blushes, and confusion, and joy. 

“And are you glad it is not?” he asks, taking 
her hand and looking earnestly into her eyes. ‘I 
would give much toknow. Tell me, little woman, 
are you glad it is I?” 

Tine, surprised at his eagerness, tried to release 
her hand, but not until her tell-tale eyes have told 
her answer. 

All embarrassment, she leads her visitor to 
where Callie sits in mute astonishment, for he has 
overheard every word. 

“In love—both of them—as sure as fate,”’ says 
he, mentally, while he extends his fingers for a 
greeting. 

“We are most agreeably disappointed,”’ says 
Callie. “Atleast Iam. Tine expected to collapse, 
expire or go off somehow when she opened that 
door, for she was expecting the editor of the 
Adriatic.” 

“I do not wish to see her harm herself in any 
way, but as I came on business, allow me to in- 
form you that I am the person she was expecting,” 
says the visitor, going over to where Tine is sit- 
ting, ready to resent Callie’s statement. ‘ And 
my proposal,’’ he continues, “is that you become 
my partner for life. Will you accept?” 

‘Tt is so sudden,” stammers Tine. 

“Perhaps so for you. But I have known for 
these many weeks that you are necessary to my 
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| 
for two hundred dollars, his quarter’s salary in| happiness, I was unwilling to ask for your hand 


at least until I could provide for you in a more 
royal manner, for never queen deserved more, so 
I went away, resolving to banish you and happi- 
ness from me forever. But the attempt was futile. 
I might as well have attempted to banish the sun 
from the heavens, Forgive the little deception I 
have practised, and tell me at once if you accept 
my proposal,” 

‘*T suppose you will want me to write stories,”’ 
suggests Tine, archly. 

‘*No; I shall make that stipulation special ; that 
you write no more stories.” 

Tine extends her hand in ratification of the 
agreement, and the third-floor seals the compact 
in a very lover-like manner. 

“Tt seems to me,”’ says Callie from somewheres 
away down in the cushions of the arm-chair, 
“that I once heard a young lady say that when a 
certain publisher should sue for favors at her 
hand, she would make her own terms, It strikes 
me she is receiving his most graciously.” 

‘Circumstances alter cases, you know,” replies 
Tine, looking immensely happy. 





EAGLESCLIFFE.* 
BY MRS, JULIA C. R. DORR. 
CHAPTER VII. 
ELL,” said Captain David, as he rose 
from the table, “I’ve got to go up to 
the village this morning, but I'll try to 





get round so as to go over to the Farm about noon, 
| if you'll have the boy ready. Better wrap him up 
in a big shawl or something, for it’s going to bea 
stinging cold day. Come to think on’t, though,” 
he added, after a meditative pause, “‘I guess we 
may as well wait till after dinner. He'll get a 
better meal here than he will to Jones’s.”’ 

When he came back from the village, Karl, 
fresh from a bath, was dressed in his best suit, 
with every sunny tress moist and curling like the 
tendrils of a grape-vine. 

“Hullo! all ready?” said the captain, taking 





him up in his arms, and rubbing his frosted beard 
|against the child’s rosy cheeks. ‘‘Who’s going 
|to take a ride with his old uncle, eh? Here’s a 
new pair o’ shoes for him, Hepsy. See if they'll 
| fit. They’re warmer than those he’s a-wearing.”’ 
Dinner progressed slowly. Karl sat in the high 
chair that had been brought from the garret for 
his use; and one would have judged from the 
amount of food the captain heaped upon the plate 
before him that he was about to partake of his last 
meal on earth, and must make the most of it. 
The big blue eyes looked on in dumb dismay as a 
large spoonful of mashed turnips was added to 
the chicken pot-pie and baked potatoes ; but when 
some pickled cabbage was skilfully transferred to 
the last remaining inch of space, the child broke 
out in open revolt, and pushed the plate away. 
“Too much!” he cried. ‘Too much dinner!’ 
turning appealingly to Hepsibah, who, absorbed 
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in her own thoughts, had paid no heed to what 
was going on. 

*T should think so! Why, captain!’ she ex- 
claimed, hastily changing the offending plate for 
un empty one, on which she placed some dainty 
bits of the light, flaky crust and a little gravy. 
* Pickles and turnips for such a child, and more 
chicken than you could eat! What were you 
thinking about?”’ 

The captain laughed shame-facedly. 
J was thinking he wouldn't see no such pot-pie as 


‘*T guess 


this over to Jones's. Not but what Mis’ Jones is | 


a good cook and a first-rate woman—first-rate 
and she'll do well by him, Hepsy; she’ll do her 
very best. He'll be real well off, considering.” 

The little black ink was in the corner, Cap- 
tain David looked at it thoughtfully. ‘* Picked up 
all his traps, Hepsy? sure you’ve got ’em all in? 
strange how he lots on that dolly o’ his’n! seems 
as if he thought it was alive.” 

“They are all in,’’ said Hepsibah, quietly. ‘* All 
but the daguerreotype of his father—it must be his 
father, David! 
hair and the ring and the Bible, Ishall keep those 
for him. If I don’t, they will be lost before he is 
old enough to take care of them.” 

“That’s right. 
they'll be worth something to him by and by. 
Well, now, we'd better be going, so that I can get 
back before dark. You just bundle him up, 
Ilepsy.”’ 

The child was in high glee at the prospect of a 
ride, and could hardly keep still while Hepsibah 
drew a pair of warm socks over the new shoes, and 
some bright red mittens over the restless fingers, 
Then she put on his little coat, tied the well-worn 
Scotch cap over the dancing curls, and wrapped 
a soft woollen tippet round his neck. 

It was a long process. Captain David puton his 
overcoat and heavy buckskin gauntlets, went to 
the barn and brought the horse to the door, carried 
out the trunk, and then came in again and—waited. 
Hfepsibah sat in her low rocking-chair by the fire, 
with the child upon her lap, going over and over 
every button and string and loop. She did not 
look up, and her lips were pressed tightly to- 
gether. Her hands trembled so, and were so 
cold, that Karl drew back as they touched his 
cheek, 

* Hands too cold,” he said. ‘‘ Warm—warm,” 
and he tried to cover the icy fingers with his own 
tiny palms. 

It was the last feather. The captain stooped to 
take the little fellow, saying: ‘‘Come, come! we 
must be off,’ but Hepsibah bursting into a sudden 
passion of tears, clasped him to her breast with a 


i 


sharp cry. 

*O David! I can’t! I can’t!’ she cried. 
done my best, but I can’t!” 

Placing the wondering child on the floor, she 
covered her face with both hands, sobbing vehe- 
mently. She was one of the quietest women in 
the world, In all the years of their life together 
the brother had seen nothing like thisin her. A 
few quiet tears, a few submissive sighs, a calm 
sobriety of speech and manner—these had been 


“T’ve 





This tempest of emotion awed as much as it star- 
tled him, It was past his comprehension. 

“Why, Hepsy! Why, why, Hepsy!” he said, 
awkwardly, laying his great brown hand upon 
her head. ‘* Why, Hepsy, what's the matter? Be 
you sick—or what is it?” 

She took her hands from her face and looked up 
at him, half indignantly. 
much astonished at herself as he was, 


Perhaps she was as 
“T can’t,” 


| she said, simply. 


**Can’t what?” 


“Can't give him—up—and have him taken to 


| the poor-house. Don’t yousee? O David! David!” 


the pocket-book with the lock of| 


They ain’t of much value, but | 


jand he fed me! 


“Why, why, Hepsy!’’ he repeated, “ why, is 
that it? Do you want to keep him?” 

She was silent, rocking to and fro, with her face 
hidden again. So reticent was she, so accustomed 
to self-repression had she been from her childhood 
up, that she was half ashamed of, and wholly star- 
tled at, her own emotion. Her whole being was 
inastrange tumult. What should she say? What 
was it right for her to say? 

“We may as well have this thing settled, right 
here on the spot,” said Captain David, sitting 


down, ‘Do you mean you want to keep him for— 
always ?’’ 

She hesitated. 

“Tt's a great deal of work, and a great care to 
bring up a baby like that, Hepsy,’’ he went on, as 
if speaking toa child. “I don’t believe you know 
much about it.’’ 

**T know I was hungry!" she cried, uncovering 
her face again, and looking at him with a new 
light in her tearful eyes, “hungry and starving, 

Oh, I don’t suppose I can make 
you understand, brother David,’ she went on, 
rapidly, as if fearing the impetus would fail her. 


| * But you know how God’s hand came in between 


| He set my feet in a strait path. 


me and marriage, years and years ago, and how 
All these years I 


| have hungered and thirsted for the love of a little 


} 


child. Something—maybe it was the starving 
motherhood within me, David !—cried out for food, 
I wanted something that was all mine to love me, 
something that belonged to me.” 

*T belong to you,”’ he said, slowly, after a pause. 
* And—and—why, I love you, Hepsy!’’ he added, 


as bashfully as a boy. Probably he had never 


| said so tender a thing to her in all his life before. 


| face. 


“Yes, I know,” she answered, laying her hand 
on his, “‘and you have been good to me, always— 
good and kind. But you cannot be my very own, 
David. You have had your wife and your little 
daughter; and now that they are gone, their very 
Your life 
Don't 


memories are more to you than Iam. 
has been filled in a way that mine has not, 
you see, David ?”’ 

“Yes, I suppose I do,” he said, slowly, a look 
of amazement and irresolution creeping over his 
It was a new thing to hear Hepsibah speak 
of her feelings; it was a hard thing for him to 
speak of his own. These two people had lived 
together for years in the kindest relations, trusting 
each other wholly in all outside matters, and 
having implicit confidence in each other; and yet 


| this was probably the very first time that the inner 


the decorous signs of grief he had seen her wear. | life of either had been under discussion. “ Yes, I 
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suppose so,”’ he said, “ But I never thought you 
was lonesome, Hepsy. You always seemed to be 
a real happy kind of a woman, though you wa’n’t 
noisy about it. Somehow, I never thought about 
your getting married, and havirg little children 
of your own, like other women, I didn’t know 
you ever cared about it yourself.”’ 

She did not answer for a full minute, Mean- 
while Karl had become so much absorbed in the 
contemplation of his red mittens that he had for- 
gotten all about the ride, and was now engaged in 
trying to draw one of them over the head of his 
kitty. Captain David lifted him to his knee and 
quietly took off his cap and tippet. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” she said, at last. ‘“ All 
women care about it sometime or other, I guess. 
It’s natural, Every woman wants to be first with 
somebody, brother David.” 

* But, Hepsy—”’ 

“Well?” after a pause. 

“Why, if you should keep this little fellow, it's 
no ways likely you’d be first with him, always. 
If he grows up, I s’ pose he’ll be like other boys 
and men. It don’t follow you'd have the first 
place, Hepsy—it don’t, by no means.” 

“Maybe not; but I should have a mother’s 
place,’’ she answered, flushing. ‘* He would never 
know the difference. It seems as if God gave him 
to me, David, just to fill up the great void no one 
but He knew anything about.” 

“Then take him,” he said, solemnly, lifting the 
boy from the floor and placing him in the arms 
that stretched wide to receive him. ‘ God forbid 
that I should interfere with any plans of His'n! 
I'm about as much dumbfounded and flustered as 
I ever was in all my born days—but I don’t pro- 
pose to set my face against the Almighty, notif I 
know it. So take him, Hepsy,’* he repeated, his 
voice trembling, ‘and may he prove to be a bless- 
ing to you all the days of your life.”’ 

Tears were streaming down her face—the rare 
tears that mean so much. Kissing the child with 
quivering lips, she put him away from her, and 
caught her brother’s rough hand in both hers. 

** But there is more to be said, David,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘The matter cannot be settled so sud- 
denly. This is your house, your home, It is not 
all my affair. I have no right 

“Tut, tut, Hepsy! Stop that, right away,’ he 
said, half-impatiently. ‘* You've lived here with 
me, and worked for me, and taken care of me in 
sickness and in health, for more’n twenty years; 
ever since you was a young girl. This home’s 
yours just as much as 'tis mine; and if you haven't 
earned the right to say who shall come into it, I 
should like to know who has? I’m going to make 
my will one of these days, as I’ve told you before, 
and if you outlive me this place ‘ll be yours. 
Jeremiah’s children ain't nothing to me, for I 
hain’t seen-’em, nor hardly heard from ’em, since 
he died, and James’s are well-provided for ; so all 
I have ’ll be yourn, Hepsy. But why didn’t you 
speak up and tell me what you wanted, when you 
first knew I was making arrangements to take 
him to the Town Farm ?” 

‘*T supposed you could see for yourself, and that 
you did not think it was best for us to keep him. 


And, as I said, it is your house, David. I thought 
you felt as if it would be too much of a burden. 
So I kept still, and I did not mean you should 
ever know.”’ 

‘And I thought he was a-wearing of you out, 
you've looked so pale and peaked lately, Thit 
was all the reason I was a-hurrying things up sv, 
Hepsy. It did seem tough.”’ 

“Then you really want him yourself?’ she 
cried, eagerly. “It’s not all on my account? 
You'll be glad to keep him here—glad for your 
own sake, David?” 

‘* Yes, I guess so,’ he said, half-laughing, half- 
‘rying. ‘It will be a good deal of trouble, first 
and last—and considerable of an expense. But 
he’s a winning little creetur, and some how 0: 
other he’s crept right into my heart. So, God 
willing, he shall be our boy after this, Hepsy ; and 

| now I'll go and put up the horse.” 

| So saying, he marched out of the house. Hepsi- 
bah sat for a few moments weeping silently. Then 
she took Karl up and looked into his eyes, that 
met hers wonderingly, reprovingly. 

‘* Nat ghty to ky,” he observed, grave ly. “What 
for you ky?” 

‘*T won't ery any more,”’ she answered, with a 
long kiss of adoption. ‘* Do you love me, Karl?” 

Lut he was in no mood for love-making. Pre- 
sently he scrambled down out of her lap, running 
off after the kitten with a laugh and a shout, while 
she quietly picked up his things and put them 
away. When Captain David came in again the 
black trunk was out of sight, the house wore i 
wonted aspect, and Hepsibah was rocking her boy 
to sleep, singing softly. 

‘* What shall he be called, brother David?”’ 
asked that night. 

“Called? Why Karl, I s’pose. ’Tain’t tlhe 
name I should ha’ given him, I like real, plain, 
commonsense names, Samuel, now, or Jonathan 

something of that sort. But it doesn’t seem as 
if we had any right to change the name his mother 
chose for him, It’s his’n, not ours ; and maybe it 
was given to him in baptism; who knows?” 

*T was not thinking of his first name,” said 
Hepsibah, ** but of his last. Is he to be called 
Morris?” 

Captain David sat in a brown study, with knitted 
brows, and his thumbs in his vest pockets, con- 
sidering the matter. 

**T don’t know what to say,”’ he said at last. ‘I 
don’t quite like the idea of trying to make a Mor- 
ris out of him, out and out—swallowing him up 
soul and body, as it were. Little as he is, it’s clear 
to my mind that he ain’t exactly one of our kind ; 
and ducks’ eggs won't hatch chickens, even if 
they are set under a hen.” 

**As I have proved more than once,”’ she an- 
swered, laughing. ‘‘I have the same feeling, 
David. Yet he can’t go through the world with- 
out a surname, and we can’t choose one for him at 
random, as you might for a horse or a dog- 

She interrupted herself with a little exclama- 
tion, and rising quickly, she took a candle and 
went up-stairs. When she eame down again, she 
put the ring Karl's mother had worn into the 
captain's hand, 
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‘¢ Read the inscription,” she said. 

* Hand me my glasses, then, and hold the light 
closer. ‘ Harvey to Barbara,’ if I can read straight. 
What now, Hepsy ?”’ looking into her eager eyes. 

“* Harvey,’’’ she repeated. ‘It is his father’s 
name, without much doubt, though probably not 
his surname. At all events, it is one to which the 
child has some claim. Let us call him Haryvey— 
Karl Harvey.” 

“All right, I’m agreed. Harvey’s a respectable 
name, and all the Harveys I know anything about 
are respectable folks. That’s astrong point to be 
considered, Hepsy—a very strong point.” 

‘** Karl Harvey,’ ‘ Karl Harvey,’ ”’ she said, try- 
ing the unfamiliarsound. “TI like it, and itseems 
to belong to him. So we’ll call that settled. But 
I wonder if we shall ever know anything more 
about the matter—any more about this Barbara 
and this Harvey—than we do to-day?” she added, 
with a sigh, as she took the ring again and laid it 
reverently in the pocket-book. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HEY never did. I say this here and now, in 
order to disabuse the minds of all who may 


be following the thread of this story from month | 


to month, of the impression that they hold in their 
hands a tangled web which will be unraveled in 
the last chapter. It will not be; and until the last 
great day, when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
revealed, the story of the golden-haired Barbara 
must remain a mystery. Literally the earth 
opened and swallowed her up, with all traces of 
the life she had lived, on the day when stranger 
hands laid her to rest beneath the snows of Eagles- 
cliffe. Many things those who were interested in 
the little Karl conjectured; much they surmised. 
That she was a German could not be questioned. 
That she had married an Englishman or an 
American was highly probable. The Major bore 
witness to the fact that she spoke broken English, 
and that she even addressed her child in that 
tongue. He spoke it, after his baby fashion, Har- 
vey was an English name—or Yankee, as Try- 
phena had suggested—and the face that looked 


thoughtfully out of the ambrotype-case accorded | 


with it. Her dress and other belongings were 


those of a lady reduced from affluence to poverty, | 
and the address of the dealer in second-hand cloth- | 
ing and furniture seemed to be the key to a sad | 
history. But if so, it never turned in the rusty | 


wards, 


Out of this scanty material, Hepsibah wove the | 
web of many a story, and as often unraveled it and | 


combined the threads anew. Like Penelope, she 
destroyed in the night whatever the day had 
wrought. Only once in the long years that fol- 
lowed was the mist that shrouded Barbara’s life 
swept aside for an instant, that a single ray of sun- 
light might help to reveal her to her son, Of that 
the reader shall be told in due season. 

By the next night, every soul in Eaglescliffe 
knew that the little Karl was not to be sent ‘‘ over 
the hill to the poor-house ;’”’ and the comments on 
that piece of intelligence were as varied as were 
the characters of those who commented, 


ee 


“*S’pose they’ll have the child bound to’em,” 
said one of a group gathered in the village store, 
“But the cap’n ’ll find it don’t pay. I’ve tried it 
myself, It’ll be five or six years before he’ll be 
big enough to do chores to any advantage, and 
meanwhile he’s got to be taken care of. A growin’ 
boy ’ll eat his own head off in less than six months; 
and then there’s the schoolin’ that the law provides 
for, and the clothin’ and doctor’s bills all the way 
along, to say nothing of the freedom suit and the 
| hundred dollars when he’s twenty-one. Cap’n’ll 
find it don’t pay,” he repeated, with an ominous 
shake of the head, ‘“ Better hire your help and 
done with it.”’ 
| ‘“*Maybe he don’t look at it just in that light,” 
| responded another. ‘‘The cap’n is getting past 
| the prime of life, and he hain’t got no son. Most 
| likely he means to train him up to take an interest, 
las it were, and look after things. Means to sort 
| of adopt him, you know, maybe.” 

“*Resky, resky,”’ said a third speaker. ‘‘ When 
aman buys a colt he has some sort of an idee what 
he’s gettin’, most generally. But there’s no calcu- 
latin’ on the human specie, and on boys in par- 
ticular, A boy is a mighty onsartin piece of 
property, friends and neighbors! ’Tain’t safe to 
invest without good endorsers. I didn’t quite 
| expect it of the captain.”’ 

} « Humph—yes—well,’’ remarked a fourth, ex- 
| pectorating gravely. ‘You didn’t, hey? The 
captain ain’t far-sighted, I s’\pose? He don’t look 
| out for the main chance, nor nothing? How do 
| we know what was in that woman’s purse? There 
| wa’n’t no coroner’s jury, nor no investigation. 

Like enough there’s money to take care of the 
| child, and more, too, Dave Morris always was 
| close-mouthed, and he’s a pretty good hand to 
| look out for number one, you'd better believe.” 

“He looked out for number two this time, 
| though,”’ said another, laughing. ‘* Meaning Miss 
| Hepsy. She just fell in love with that baby first 
| time she ever set eyes on him, and she would 
|have him, whether or no. The captain hadn’t 
| much to say about it, I guess. And as for there 
| being any money in the case, that’s just sheer 





nonsense, neighbor Snow. There wasn’t enough 
in the purse you speak of to bury the woman 
without help, so my wife says; and she knows, 
for she helped put her in the coffin. Don’t throw 
dirt when there’s no occasion !”’ 

*** Tn-as-much,’”’ said a little, withered old man 
in the corner—one of the simple, half-witted, 
| kindly creatures, one or more specimens of which 

are sure to be found in every community. ‘‘In- 
as-much,.’ Kinder seems since I sot here hearin’ 
of you talk, as if them words kept a-ringin’ in my 
ears. ‘In-as-much as ye—as ye did it unto- 
Seems as if it went kinder so fashion; but I can’t 
just make it out. It really seems just as if I'd 
heard them words somewhere or nuther,”’? and he 
looked round appealingly upon his stronger- 
witted brethren. 

So the busy tongues ran on for a few days, and 
then the new story became an old one, and ceased 
to be repeated. Miss Hepsibah received plenty of 
good advice, in which congratulations and com- 
miserations mingled strangely—Tryphena and 
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Tryphosa being among the first to offer it. They | you wouldn’t have him, seeing he has no claim on 
had heard the news in the course of the day, and | you. But I do think itshowsa great deal of grace, 
as soon as they had eaten their suppers and washed | Miss Hepsy, and it’s my opinion you'll need lots 
the tea things they “ran across”’ to talk itover. | more before you’re through with the job!” 

Across a little three-cornered meadow in which| ‘Mine, too,” echoed Tryphosa, ‘for it’s an 
there was always a well-worn footpath; in sum- | awful responsibility.” 
mer a mere ripple of brown through tender grass| ‘‘There’s no grace about it,’’ said Miss Hepsy, 
or blossoming clover ; in winter a dark, zigzag line | her voice trembling and a little pink flush deepen- 
cut through the snow-wreaths. It was a walk of| ing on her cheeks. ‘{No grace nor goodness at 
half a mile round’ by the road, but the pleasant | all. I don’t quite know, girls, I suppose I was 
meadow-path brought the back doors of the two | sorry for the poor little spirit, all alone so in the 
houses into tolerably close neighborhood. The | wide world; and it did seem hard to throw him 
girls, as they were called by half their acquaint-|on the town, when it looked as if Providence 
ances, stood for a moment in the broad, yellow | brought him right here to our door, and meant he 
light streaming from the kitchen window, held by | should stay. But, after all, I don’t think I thought 
the pretty, tender picture within—a picture so| much about his needs, I was so full of thought 
new and strange in that old house, wherein for | about my own. You see I needed him as much 
nearly twenty years there had been no babble of | as he did me.” 
childish voices. They had seen it before during} “All right,’ observed Tryphena, dryly. “I'll 
the last few weeks, it is true, but it was informed | tell everybody I see that you kept the child out of 
with a new meaning to-night. Hepsibah had just | pure selfishness. But if you did, you'll be likely 
undressed Karl; the discarded garments lay tossed | to get your pay; for,.as Phosy says, it’s an awful 
in a little, dark heap beside her, touched here and | responsibility.” 
there with vivid scarlet. The short sleeve of his} ‘‘ That's just what Mrs. Smith, Miriam’s mother- 
shirt had slipped from one white, dimpled shoul- | in-law, was saying this very afternoon,”’ chimed 
der, and every rounded limb grew pink and half- | in Phosy. ‘ I don’t know as I should have thought 
translucent in the ruddy glow of the fire-light; |-of it myself.” 
while from the topmost wave of his dancing curls| Hepsibah did not speak for a minute or two, as 
to the tips of his dainty toes, his whole body was | she rocked gently to and fro with her eyes fixed 
instinct with life, and fun, and frolic. He could | on the glowing embers. 
not keep still long enough to have his night-gown| ‘I should,’ said Tryphena, ‘‘and ‘tain’t the 
put on, until he was bribed with a story; then, | first time I’ve thought of it, either. There’s never 
subdued At once, he sat listening with wide-open, | a baby born into this world of sin and misery that 
thoughtful eyes to “Little Boy Blue” and the | I don’t lieawake o’ nights wondering how women 
wonderful tale of the “ Four and Twenty Black- | dare to go and be mothers! How do they know 
birds,” while strings were being duly tied and | what'll become of the children they bring into the 
buttons buttoned. | world without so much as saying ‘ by your leave,’ 

They watched the pretty picture for a minute or | or asking ’em whether they want to be born or 
two, as I have said; then smiling silently at each | not? Mercy knows, though, there’s plenty of ’em 
other, they tapped lightly on the door. A mere | ready to run the risk!’ 
form, for it swung open even before Hepsibah’s| ‘*God means there should be, I suppose,” said 
gentle *‘ Come in,”’ had bade them enter. Hepsibah, softly. 

“We couldn’t wait—we had to come right over,’ | ‘ Well, yes, maybe so,’’ responded Tryphena,. 
said Tryphena, briskly. ‘‘ We heard about it to- | “I ain’t quarreling with Providence, though I 
day. Is it true? Are you really going to keep | guess I should go straight off and cut my throat 
him ?”’ if I'd been the means of bringing an immortal 

Hepsibah smiled softly, patting the little head | soul into the world! But you'd better take the 
that now nestled on her bosom, heavy with sleep. | responsibility of laying that child down now, 
“We really are,”’ she answered, “if God lets us."’ | Miss Hepsy, or he’ll wake up before morning 

“For this winter?” |with a croupy cough that’ll go straight to the 

“For always. I'm playing ‘for keeps,’ this | small of your back. I'll hold the candle.” 
time, girls. It’s dead earnest.” | “Responsibility ?” said Hepsibah, thoughtfully, 

“Well, I didn’t believe it, even though Miriam | as they returned to the fire again. “If we are 
Smith said the selectmen told her father so. | going to let that word frighten us, we may as well 
You're just about the last person in the world, | all cut our throats at once; for we can’t get rid of 
Hepsibah Morris, that I should have thought it| the word, or of the thing it stands for. But it 
of.” ’ seems to me that we women worry too much 

“Thought what of?” about our responsibilities, and make mountains 

“Why, that you, with your still, quiet ways, ar.d | out of mole-hills, and bugbears out of shadows. 
your house where there’s never a speck of dirt, | We try to look too far ahead, and then when we 
and your chairs all in a row, and breakfast and | can’t see the way clearly, we tremble for the 
dinner and supper just at the stroke of the clock, | future. We mistake distance for darkness.”’ 
that you should go and take a child to bring up| ‘‘ But you don’t mean to tell me that it is a very 
out of charity! at your time of life, too.” small matter to bring up a boy 2” exclaimed Try- 

“Out of charity, girls? I don’t take him out of| phena, going back to first principles, after her 
charity. I take him because I want him.” straightforward fashion. “If it was a girl, now, 

“Oh, well! Yes, of course, You want him, or |it wouldn’t be quite so bad. Buta boy! Why, I 
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expect he’ll worry the life out of you. When he’s 
little he’ll run away from school; and he won't 


want to learn his catechism; and he’ll scare you | 


to death, (and tear his trousers to boot,) hunting 
crows’ nests; and he’ll tumble into the cistern 
head foremost; and he’ll climb up on the ridge- 
pole; and he’ll crawl under the wood-pile; and 
he’ll walk on stilts; and he’ll be bound to go in 
swimming before he’s learned how! Oh, I know 
all about it, for I had three brothers. When he’s 
a little older, the big boys will teach him to smoke, 


and to play cards behind the barn, and to swear | 


and to drink, like enough !’”’ 

“Oh, I hope not!’ cried Miss Hepsy, with a 
horrified face. But Tryphena went on mercilessly. 

“Yes, and by and by he’ll be falling in love. 
It’ll come, sure as preaching. It always does. 
And it will be with the wrong girl—the very one 
out of all there are on the face of the earth that 
you don’t want for a daughter-in-law! It’s so, 


Miss Hepsy, and it’s no laughing matter, even if 


you do take it so lightly,’ she added, with an in- 
jured air. 

Our dear Hepsibah had, in truth, been half-star- 
tled by the earnestness of Tryphena’s prophecy ; 
but now she was laughing merrily. This last bug- 
bear was certainly too far off to be very alarming. 

““When he falls in love I'll try to bear it 
meekly,’ she said, at length, settling back in her 
chair with a sigh of relief. “ But what do you want 
me to say, Pheny? If God lets me live and lets 
him live, [am going to give this child just the same 


care that I should if he was really mine—flesh of 


my flesh and bone of my bone. And the same 
love,”’ she added, lowering her voice, ‘the same 
love, I do verily believe; or if, as mothers would 
tell me, that cannot be, something so like it that 
he shall never know the difference. I should not 
dare to lay my hand on him if I did not love him, 
girls. Ishould not dare to touch him. I should 
feel as David must have felt when he ate the shew- 
bread !”’ 

She spoke eagerly, rapidly, with a force and 
passion singularly unlike her usually calm de- 
meanor, and before which “the girls’’ were silent. 

“Now what shall I say?” she wenton, “If I 
were truly his own mother and had had such a 
dear little child laid in my arms, I should think 
it asin for me to go round whining about my 
cares and responsibilities, and making a burden 


of what ought to be a joy. And now that he has | 
come to me as a gift straight from Heaven, do you | 


want me to look solemn and groan over him? 
I'm going to havea good time, and d>» the best I 


can, and not fret! Why, I'd like to call him} 


‘Theodore,’ gir)s,’”’ the quick tears starting, ‘if he 
wasn’t named already.” 

“*Theodore?’?’ What would you call him that 
for? does it mean anything?” asked the sisters, as 
with one voice. 

“Tt means ‘ gift of God,’ ’”’ she answered. ‘ From 
two Greek words, I believe. I'd like to call him 
that, girls !’’ 

‘“*Now, where did you pick up that, Hepsibah 
Morris?” said Tryphena, turning toward her 
abruptly. ‘I don’t suppose you had a day's more 
schooling when you was young than Popsy and I, 


! 


and yet you know all sorts of things that we never 
heard of. Can you read Greek ?’ 

**Oh, no, no!” she cried, lifting both hands, de- 
precatingly. ‘I found that scrap of knowledge 
in a book, though—one Dr. Mason lent me. You 
know I have never been very strong,” she went 
on, by way of apology, “and I have had to keep 
quiet for many days and weeks when you two 
busy women have been hard at work helping 
other people. I could read when I couldn't do 
anything else.” : 

In which modestly asserted fact lies the key to 
| Hepsibah’s life and character. She was not by 

any means an educated woman; she was not even 
a woman of wide culture; she had caught only 
the briefest possible glimpses of the great world 
that throbbed and beat and surged beyond the 
mountains that girt in the remote valley in which 
she had lived all her lifelong. She knew nothing 
of “society,”’ so called; its ways, its language, its 
modes of thought, would have been as foreign from 
hers as the Greek she disclaimed. She could not 


have comprehended it, and it is very possible she 
would have had but little charity for what she 
would have regarded as its frivolities and ineon- 
sistencies. Yet to a most earnest and thoughtful 
nature, she added a love of books that was almost 
a passion, and that, under more favorable auspices, 
would have opened the door to a life broader and 
had ever dreamed, 


richer than any of which sh 
Even as it was, notwithstanding her limited re- 
sources and scanty opportunities, she had gained 
from their quiet comypanionship a refinement of 
voice and speech and manner that set her as far 
apart from uncouthness and vulgarity on the on 
side, as she was from the artificial graces of the 
fine lady on the other. 

Between herself and her brother there existed 
just the degree and the kind of difference that is 
very apt to exist between the men and women of 
isolated country places in New England. Given 
precisely the same opportunities, the same eduea- 
tion, the same amount of social culture, and, asa 
general rule, the women will greatly surpass the 
men in all the graces and amenities of life. Hep- 
sibah could not have used two negatives. Some 
inner sense would have rendered it impossible. 
She could not have been guilty of many another 
solecism, such as was constantly occurring in the 
speech of good Captain David. The most careless 
observer can scarcely fail to recall numberless 
illustrations of this truth. 
| But to go back again to the three women by the 
fireside. 

“Yes,’’ repeated Hepsibah, thoughtfully, as if 
speaking to herself, ‘I mean to do the very best 
I can, and then not fret. I have nothing to do 
with results.” 

‘‘But it don’t make any difference how you 
feel,” said Tryphena, with an air of hesitation. 
“Your feelings don’t alter the facts. Itisadreadful 
responsibility, Miss Hepsy; and it seems to me 
you don’t take just a realizing sense of it. Did 
you ever go to any of the maternal meetings ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Hepsibah. ‘It has happened 
so once or twice. Of course, I had no business 


| there.”’ 
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caneudaa 

“ And did you hear ’em talk and pray?” 

“ Yes,”’ 

“ And did you believe it all?” 

“You ask me a hard question, Pheny,”’ she an- 
awered, with asmile, ‘I believed they believed 
jt all.”’ 

“And that then they would go home and go to 
washing dishes, and baking pies and cake, and 
mending little ragged trousers, just as calmly as 
if the babies wa’n’t all a-playing on the edge of a 
precipice—the very brink of perdition? You 
think they believed it; but, I ask again, did 

ou?” 

“Did I believe all I heard? 
part of it.” 

“Hepsibah Morris, do you believe in total de- 
pravity ?”’ asked Tryphena, gravely, as she turned 
round and fixed her keen black eyes on the occu- 
pant of the little rocking-chair. 

The latter laughed—a low, soft, rippling laugh 
that hardly stirred the air. 

“T am not going to discuss theology with you 
to-night, Pheny,’’ she answered, 
don’t quite see what you are driving at.” 

“ Never you mind that, Just answer my ques- 
Do you believe in total de- 


” 


No. I believed 


tions, please, ma’am. 
pravity ?” 

“ Well, no, I don’t think I do. To tell the truth, 
I never asked myself whether I did or not, till just 
this minute.” 

“Good! I don’t either. But I supposed you 
did, of course, because you belonged to the church. 
Now why don’t you believe in it?” 

“You are going a little too fast, Pheny. I don’t 
know much about the matter, any way; never 
thought much about it. 
to get at?”’ 

“Why, I want to know just where you stand 
with’ this little boy of yours,’ she answered. “I 
want to know whether you think he is totally de- 
praved or not.” 

“Pheny took a book on original sin out of the 
Sunday-school library last week,”’ suggested Try- 
phosa, with a side glance at her sister, “I guess 
she’s thinking about that.”’ 

“ Original sin and total depravity seem to me to 
be very different things,’ said Hepsibah, ‘“ Cer- 
tainly I believe in original sin.” 

“You do?” . 

“Yes. That is, I believe the very best of us are 
born with some (more or less, as the case may be) 
evil tendencies, And at the same time I believe 
that not even the worst and lowest are totally de- 
praved. So I guess I don’t believe in total de- 
pravity, do I?” 

“T ain’t talking about the worst and lowest,” 
said Tryphena, ‘‘ Goodness knows there’s de- 
pravity enough before we get down so far as that. 
I'm thinking about children now, and all that talk 
I heard at the meeting—you see I was working at 
my trade over to Mis’ Frisbee’s, and she asked 
me in—talk about their hearts being at enmity 
with God, and all that. Naturally, you know— 


even before they are old enough to think about it, | 


and before they have learned any evil. Now what 
have you got to say ?”’ 


“T’ve got to say I don’t believe it,’’ said Hepsi- 


‘* Besides, I} 


But what are you trying | 
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bah, her cheeks flushing hotly. ‘ Not a word of 


it.”’ 

‘*But why? It’s your reasons I’m after. May- 
be J want to use ’em some day, for somebody’s 
benefit.”’ 

Hepsibah went to the book-shelf, and taking 
| down a well-worn Bible, turned the leaves with a 
rapid hand, reading here and there, and comment- 
ing as she went along. 
| ‘Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
| forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
| Heaven.’ Of such? Of the naturally depraved, 
whose hearts are at war with God, and whose im- 
| pulses and instincts are all evil, and only evil 
continually? Or had these little ones been ‘ con- 
verted,’ and so made heirs of Christ’s Kingdom ? 
‘And Jesus called a little child unto Him and set 
him in the midst of them.’ What child? 
that had been specially taught and guarded, and 
that by reason of this had become better and more 
Is there 


. 
| 


One 


| saintly than its playmates in the street? 

} any reason to think so?” 

Tryphena’s black eyes snapped. 

“ Never thought of it before,’ she said, bringing 

| her hand down emphatically. ‘“ But I shouldn’t 
wonder a mite if that child had had its pets and its 
tantrums, and said naughty words, and been 

|spanked and put to bed without its supper, just 
like any other young one!’”’ 

‘But it seems to me Christ could not have 

looked upon its nature as thoroughly bad, de- 
praved at the very root, when He went on to say: 
}é Except ye become as Jittle children, ye cannot 
|enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.’ That settles 
it to my mind,” 

* There’s something farther down on that page,”’ 
|said Tryphosa, somewhat timidly, yet following 
|Tryphbena’s lead as usual. ‘Something about 
|‘ their angels.’ ”’ 

‘“* Yes, here it is: ‘Take heed that ye despise not 
| one of these little ones; for I say unto you, that in 

Heaven their angels do always behold the face of 
my Father which is in Heaven.’ And here is 
something else: ‘ Even so it is not the will of your 
Father which is in Heayen that one of these little 
| ones should perish,’ ”’ 

There was a long pause, during which the fire 
glowed and sparkled, and the glad, aspiring flames 
chased each other up the broad chimney. Try- 
phosa sat on a low stool in the corner, with her 
elbow on her knee and her chin in the palm of her 
hand, Entirely without her volition, her head 
inclined a little toward her sister, who sat alert 
and erect in a straight-backed chair, knitting 
mechanically. Hepsibah rocked softly to and fro, 
with a-hardly perceptible motion. One hand, still 
clasping the small Bible, with a finger between its 
leaves, dropped idly at her side; the other sup- 
ported her forehead, and her eyes looked thought- 
fully into the fire, as if seeking there the solution 
of some mystery. 

“Tt’s a strange thing,” 
‘Just unaccountable.” 

** What is?”’ asked Hepsibah, smiling a little, as 
she slowly withdrew her eyes from the flames, 
and turned them toward her companions. 

“*Why—that any woman—who has lost a baby— 


said Tryphena at last. 
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and, oh! there’s so many of ’em—or a little 
child—”’ 

Here the hesitation ended, for she suddenly 
stopped short. 

**Go on, Pheny,’’ said Hepsibah, softly. 

* Yes, go on,’’ echoed Phosy. 

“ Well, you see I ain’ta church member, though 
I always do mean to go to meeting regular—with- 


out it storms, or somebody’s sick, or I’m clear | 


tired out, or something else is the matter,’’ she 
interpolated, remembering how often it happened 
that her seat was vacant. ‘ And it just occurred 
to me that maybe I hadn’t better express any 
opinion about matters 1 ain’t supposed to under- 
stand, But I guess we three old maids can say 
what we have a-mind to, without hurting any- 
body, can’t we?” 

‘We'll risk it, at any rate, when we are alone,”’ 
was Hepsibah’s answer. ‘So go on, Pheny, and 
let us have your thought, whatever it is,”’ 

“Here it is, then. I was wondering how any 
woman who had lost a baby could read what 
you've read to us to-night, and then go to worry- 
ing and vexing herself about its poor, dear, little 
innocent soul. That is, if she believes the Bible,”’ 

“Why, do they?’’ asked Phosy, opening wide 
eyes. 


* Lots of ’em,”’ laconically. “ You'd know if 


you'd been with sick folks as much as I have. 
More’n you could shake a stick at. Christian wo- 
men, too—worrying abouta little dead baby’s soul! 
It beats me!” 

“But how can they?’ said her sister again. 
* For it says, ‘their angels do always 

She stopped short in her quotation, with a strong 


emphasis on the always. 

Hepsibah’s face glowed as she raised it, her eyes 
full of light. 

“You have got round to the point from which 
I started, Tryphena,” she said, gently. ‘Or at 
least you are very near it. It is,as you say,a 
great responsibility, and I haven’t undertaken it 
lightly. But ‘love is the fulfilling of the law;’ 
and I do believe that if I love little Karl, and try 
to do my whole duty by him; if I teach him to be 
brave, and honest, and pure, to shun evil ways 


and evil thoughts, to do good, and to be loyal to 


those who stand to him in the place of parents, 
and to God, I do believe I need not worry or be 
troubled as to results. I expect he’ll be naughty 
a great many times, and maybe do all the dread- 
ful things you threatened me with—even to falling 
in love with the wrong girl,” she added, with a 


laugh. ‘* But justas you believe the blessed Christ | 
takes care of the souls of dead babies, and that | 


the poor, lonely mothers need not fret, s6 I be- 


lieve He will take better care of the living Karl’s | 


soul than I can, and that I cannot help matters 


any by being in an everlasting worry. That is | 


my creed now, girls, and if it is not the true one, 

God knows I mean to do right, and He will in 

His own good time and way teach me the truth.” 
To be continued.) 

NoTHrna can atone for the want of modesty and 

innocence; without which beauty is ungraceful, 

and quality contemptible, 
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DID ROSY PROPOSE? 


BY MADGE CARROL, 


| . OSY, is Mr. Weaver in earnest?” 
* * Don’t know. I’m not.” 

She didn’t mean to be actually imperti- 
nent, this Rose Goldey, that was her usual way of 
speaking. A snap-short way it was, too, thorough)|y 
in keeping with her quick, decisive movements, 
close-cut hair, bird-like glance and little, round, 

jred mouth, A mouth that could make “no” the 
crispest and “ yes’’ the sweetest of mortal words, 

** Rosy, don’t be rash,’ replied Aunt Clarissa, 
following up a preconceived purpose, ‘It strikes 
me he is in earnest, in dead earnest, too. If ever 
you intend freeing yourself from the attentions of 
a man too cowardly or too cold to declare himself, 
now is your opportunity.” 

* Auntie, Rothwick Le Brunt loves me, I'm 
as sure of it as if he'd told me twenty times 
over.”’ 

“Why does he not tell you, then? How dar 
he presume to dally around year after year with- 
out explaining his intentions? 

“That's a question I never dreamed of asking 
him.” 

“Tf your father was living, depend upon it he 
would ask him. I’ve been endeavoring this six 
months to persuade your mother to take that step, 
Mrs. Goldey, sit- 


but she persistently refuses.” 
ting by sewing, indicated a faint negative with 
her bent head. ‘If you, Rosy, can’t contrive wu 
make him speak out, he'll go on precisely the 
same three, maybe twelve, years longer.” 


*T contrive to make him speak out?” 

The heartsome red flashing out on Rosvy’s cheeks 
made Aunt Clarissa’s tingle, still she was not to be 
deterred, 

“Certainly. With proper management you 
could bring about a declaration without exciting 
the slightest suspicion on his part that it did not 
originate with himself.’’ 

*T manceuvre to catcha husband! Aunt Cla- 
rissa, I'm both angry and ashamed.” 

Rose’s face was like a forest on fire, as she turned 
swiftly and sought her favorite nook in the bay- 
window. 

“Don’t fly off, Rosy-posey. Many a good, 
modest, sensible* girl as ever breathed has ex- 
tended a helping hand to a bashful suitor without 
in the least degree compromising her dignity or 
self-respect. You have suflicient tact and delicacy 
to do the same. I like Rothwick Le Brunt very 
much indeed. If he perseveres in his determina- 
tion never to quit business for the purpose of dab- 


| bling in colors, neither your mother nor myself 
could desire a better match, yet he delays, and 
delays are dangerous, Rosy.”’ 

“He seldom delays his semi-weekly visits, any 
way,” answered Rose from her window-perch. 
“Here he comes, with a new picture under his 
arm.’’ 

Sure enough, the painting was new, and, 
although the artist was not a professional, well 
calculated to create a sensation wherever it went. 
| Mrs. Goldey and Aunt Clarissa fell into transports 
| on the shortest of notices, never observing that 
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Rosy stood apart holding no share in the ‘ohs”’ | 
and “ahs” pelting like hail about her. Her 
young heart throbbed hard and heavily, painfully | 
conscious that art was Rothwick’s only acknow- | 
ledged love, and that every square of canvass | 
over Which he fondly labored hung like a dark | 
curtain between it and happiness, She was not to | 
be told, but the picture was intended for a birth- | 
day present, yet there she stood, hotly jealous of | 
that bit of summer’s glory hedged with trees and 
crowned with fleecy cloud and sky. 

“Step nearer, Rose, there’s a good light on it! 
here; no, that’s better. Mdther says this is the 
best yet, and Rilla declares it a perfect gem. Now | 
we have the exact position required to bring out 
every point. Come around, Mrs, Goldey and Mrs, 
Leach, examine it in this light. I thought of you 
when I dropped in the wild roses,’’ with an elo- 
quent glance at the younger lady. ‘‘‘ Rose, rose,’ 
what’s that about wood-roses, Mrs. Leach ?”’ 

“T don’t remember exactly,” answered Aunt 
Clarissa, lowering her eyes lest they should meet 
a lightning stroke from her niece’s, “ but of one 
thing I’m certain, the poet expresses a very spe- 
dal desire to make the rose his own.”’ 

“Of course, Rose, you’re not altogether satis- | 
fied. I was in great hopes you would like this 
little summer landscape.”’ 

Like it! She was enraptured with that sweet 
entanglement of rock and branch, fernand flower, 
around a waveless lake; still, the old resentment | 
strong upon her, she refused to acknowledge it, | 
even to herself. 

“T’d rather see a road looking as though it led 
somewhere,” she answered, turning to the piano | 
and fluttering the chords as if to wing picture and 
artist out of sight and mind, eg 

It was a difficult matter for Rothwick Le Brunt | 


to break that Sabbath stillness with a road leading | 


somewhere, yet he did it. A rough, sparely-tra- 
velled wagon-way skirted the lake on the left and | 
buried itself in overhanging rock and vine, as if 
ashamed of having got there and intent upon | 
hurrying out of sight as fast as possible. It was | 
one of the prettiest things Le Brunt ever painted, 

bis master-piece, in fact, yet Rose gave it a second | 
careless inspection, and remarked, coldly: “A 
landscape without a human figure is like a book 
without words—emptiness,”’ 

“Rilla, you know how I toiled over that pic- 
ture; it cut me to the heart to have her say any- 
thing like that.” ; 

* Never mind,” replied Rilla Le Brunt, cheerily. 
“Do you know, I’ve more than half a fancy she’s 
desperately jealous of your paints and brushes?” 

‘“* Rosy Goldey jealous of my paints and brushes, 
how absurd! What reason has she for imagining | 
fora moment that I think more of all my colors 
put together than I do of the tiniest lock of hair 
on her darling head ?”’ 

‘* Have you ever told her you loved her?” 

“Why, no,” and the great honest eyes opened 
in wide surprise. ‘‘ What's the use? She knows 
it.” 





“ How ?”’ 


‘‘Haven’t I paid her the closest attention these | 
| sting.”’ 


three years?” 





‘““And left her in the dark as to your inten- 
tions. Roth, I was afraid of this. You're doing 
wrong. No wonder poor, little, kitteny Rosy 
scratches—’’ 

A summons from junior members of the family 
took Rilla away and left Roth to work in the 
human figure, and work out the problem of his 
position, 

That picturesque girl-figure sitting by the road- 
side was Rosy’s own. She recognized it on the 
instant; knew well that jaunty hat with its clover- 
wreath, that plum-purple dress, and the gray 
shawl with scarlet fringes trailing over those sun- 
kissed rocks. She knew, also, that Roth was 
bent on pleasing her, and determined not to be 
pleased. 

“Tf the picture suits me I may take it out in 
pictures,” she thought; then, seizing on the first 
objection that presented, said: ‘‘Ma, give me a 
pencil, I want to write under it ‘ Alone and from 
home.’ There’s not even the peak of a chimney 
in the distance, or a curl of smoke to prove that 
this solitary old lady has a roof to shelter her.” 

“The kitten’s claws again,’ reflected Rothwick, 
and never winced. 

“Rose Goldey, I’m absolutely ashamed of you! 
After all Roth’s kindness, too,’ exclaimed Aunt 
Clarissa, warmly. ‘Old lady, indeed! It’s your- 
self, you ungrateful child, and you're in a perfect 
paradise.” 

‘Paradise wasn’t made for one,” answered 
Rosy, and could have bitten her tongue off the 
next moment, 

* Rosy, you’re right,”’ spoke up Rothwick, man- 
fully. ‘Paradise certainly never was made for 
one, There were two in it to begin with. Sup- 
pose, now, I paint a cottage just where this road 
loses itself, and suppose I await you there, will 
you rise and come? Say, Rosy, rose of my 
heart, will you come to brighten my hearth and 
home?” e 

Mrs. Goldey overturned the piano-stool, while 
Aunt Clarissa made the sewing-machine fairly 
dance, and Rosy’s answer came under cover of a 
rumble and clatter like the fire of mimic mus- 
ketry. From what happened afterward, I infer it 
was satisfactory to all concerned. 

It was Rose Goldey’s nineteenth birthday. The 
picture, restored to its original form and color, a 
tangle of sky, forest, fern, lake and flower, hung 
against her chamber wall. Aunt Clarissa had just 
added a pair of scarlet tassels, and Mrs. Goldey 
stood back to survey the effect. 

“Don’t ever whisper it,’ said Mrs. Leach, 
searcely above her breath, *“‘she’d be shocked be- 
yond measure, but, didn’t you notice, Rosy pro- 
posed after all.’’ 

Did she? 


“THE best rule,”’ says a wise writer, ‘is to say 
all the good we can of every one, and to refrain 
from saying evil, unless it becomes a clear matter 
of duty to warn, Slander is a sin much worse 
than theft. We should no more bite one with our 
words than with our teeth. An angry word is as 
bad as a blow often, and a satirical word is like a 
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POTTSVILLE PAPERS. 
PIPSISSIWAY POTTS, 
No. 3. 

OU all know about how I look. 
you so often that any of you would recog- 
nize me if you met me away from Potts- 

ville. But when I went away on my visit to the 
cousins in Massachusetts I wore new clothes out 
and out. I thought I looked real pretty and the 
girls thought so, too. I wanted to wear my new 
gray calash with the green veil, but Ida said a 
black lace bonnet would appear more dashing. I 
wore a linen suit, and a blue ribbon, and a ruche, 
and a dotted lace veil. I didn’t want the trouble 
of a trunk, so I took no baggage except what I 
could carry with me. I wanted to take just as 
little as possible, and it consisted of a large travel- 


BY 


ling basket, Bay-State shawl, portfolio, a box of 


lunch and a big sugar-cured ham that father sent 
to Cousin Hosea. 

I didn’t want to carry the ham, but, indeed, I 
hadn’t the heart to refuse the poor old deacon, I 
looked at him he asked me to take it, and 
his eyes were so weak and watery and sad, that I 
said: “*Oh, it’s no trouble at all, father; [ll carry 
Really, I was afraid 


when 


anything you want me to,” 
he’d ask me to take a peck of potatoes or beans or 
something else. 

Father said he’d not seen his Cousin Hosea Potts 
for over fifty years, and he wanted to send hima 
substantial gift, something that would make him 
think of him every bite he took, That was how I 
came to take the pesky ham. 


The Bodkins said they didn’t see how a woman | 


could go alone such a long journey as that, to 
which I replied that I was far better off than if I 
had a man along to look after, and make him stay 


in off the platform, and to keep his head inside | 


the window, and not fool away his money buying 
novels, and prize boxes, and little curious things 
made out of vegetable ivory. 

Before my journey was over, however, I found 
out that men were good for something else than to 
lay in astore of winter fuel and put up stove-pipes. 
I did wish for one to carry the ham. : 

For the sake of the wild mountain scenery, I 
took a circuitous route and travelled over the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. I was delighted 
with those wooded mountain heights, the dark 
green ravines that ran down, down, the mountain 
brooks and cascades and the beautiful beds of 
flowers. But my wonder and joy culminated 
when we came to Harper’s Ferry. I have no 
words to describe the grand picture which my 
memory framed that summer day. I look upon 
it daily ; I live it over, so really and so truly that 
I catch my breath at its wonderful sublimity. I 
sat on the left hand side of the car, or knelt, rather, 


I have told | 


| shoulders by the ties. I was stricken with awe at 
the terrible grandeur of the scene. 

How I did wish that I could live among moun. 
| tains! they lift me up as nothing else does; they 
inspire me and strengthen me. As the traiy 
swept round that immense rocky elevation, I most 
fervently thanked God for the memory that was 
so newly mine—the picture I could retain the r st 
of my life. Everything transpired to make the 
picture perfect. 

It was a beautiful day in mid-June about half an 
hour before sunset ; the woods were robed in regal 
splendor, the laurels—the first I had ever seen-- 
were in their pinkiest bloom; the skies softly 
blue; the limpid water was tranquil as the face of 
a mirror ; the ferns like clusters of plumy feathers; 
| the sun rays serene and golden, and shorn of fervid 

heat; the twilight was shadowing the low places 
and, to finish the exquisite picture-poem, there 
was a delightful fragrance in the air, perhaps from 
the young and tender winter-greens among the 
re cks, . 

Do you wonder that I was delighted, filled with 
a sense of the keenest and most delectable enjoy- 
ment? a 

I was weak and tired, my little store of vigor 
had run low, and this undue excitement, though 
leasurable as it could be, well nigh exhausted 
I cared not enough for Washington City to 

even look upon it, and when we came to Balti- 
more, I was glad of a quiet room in the Fountain 
House. Then through Delaware to Philadelphia, 
j) and on through New Jersey until we reached New 
| York. But I remember nothing very definite; it 
was like a panorama. At New York, a gloomy 
| rain washed all the summer out of the skies, Peo- 
ple say to me, “‘ How could you go through the city 
| and not stop to see the sights and to hear Beecher 
and Talmage?’”’ Well, I am not one of that kind, 
I had rather have seen the genial face of Cousin 
Hosea Potts, and have in his quiet home 
| among the rocks, and to have given into his hands 
the gift I bore, than to have seen all the sights in 
that great city. 
| We passed over the Hudson River Railroad at 
night, in a rain that fairly poured down, reaching 
Albany in the small hours ofthe morning. From 
Albany we went to Springfield. The country is 
delightfully wild along this road ; and magnificent 
in rocks, and rugged peaks, and dashing streams, 
and sylvan retreats. We rode the distance in a 
sleeping-car, and our companion was a sweet- 
faced little school-girl, in her rosiest teens. She 
looked suspiciously upon us, and drew back occa- 
sionally and smiled a “‘ did I ever!” 

We were enraptured at the wildness of the 
scenery, and our exclamations were loud and long 


! 
i 
me, 


rested 





and frequent, but we hope not extravagant. I 
remember how she drew back and looked startled 


because I found myself kneeling, crouching down, | when at one time, language failing us, we said of 


the side of my face on the window-sill, upturned, 


}a frantic stream—RMill River, perhaps—“ Oh, sis, 


softly sobbing, while my bonnet hung’on my | that brook just swears, don’t it?”’ 
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Little dear, she sat as demurely listening to its | lengthened strides, at the rate of forty miles a 
ravings, a8 though it was only the voice of her|day. The dear old man, the loyal old soldier, 
grandpa reading from the Psalms, Oh, that) who was young enough at sixty-five years to 
nountain brook was more to me than all the) enlist in the army, endure forced marches, and 
sights, and sounds, and scenes in New York, that | then sing sweet songs to his comrades at night to 
wrrible city ! cheer them and to comfort them! I knew there 
I was so tired when we reached Springfield, that | was Potts blood there; that quick, firm step, and 
[had to stop and rest. I am not ashamed to tell | the haughty poise of his old iron-gray head on his 
von women readers that I cried that morning to | shoulders, betrayed that. He was carrying a bag 
yee Ida and Lily. Noon of that day found me at/on his back, and instead of shoes he wore old 
little lovely wildwood depot, waiting for the son | boot-feet, and he walked with a staff, and there 
‘the proprietor to come home from a raising. | was an unmistakable air of poverty about him. 

he agent said there was only one “ hoss’’ in the| Tis was why I sought him first of all my many 
illage, and the boy had it away with him. Time} relauves, I love poor people, especially those who 
yas precious, and he needed his boy, but was | are poor because of their honesty and their un- 
villing to spare him to carry me to the nearest | selfish generosity. He was born to wear the 
relatives, Cousin Seth Potts, who lived two miles | purple, but it did not happen to fall upon his 
away. shoulders. 

Now, Seth’s little grandchildren would be noisy, Just as we neared a picturesque country home, 
[ knew, and I wanted to rest, and the very place | we drove alongside of him. I raised my veil and 
to doze and dream in quiet would be at Cousin | bowed, and he touched his dingy leghorn hat 
Hosea’s, four miles away. But that was such an | politely. Those sunny, violet eyes! The face 
“out-of-the-way place, through the ledge, past the | came back in a trice. I took the lines in my hand 
pond, beyond the elms, south of the corner, full a} and stopped the horse, and leaning over toward 
the old cousin of papa’s, I said: ‘I believe, sir, I 


mile down east from where the roads crossed.”’ 

That was the way they told it. But the more} have just as good blood in my veins as you 
jificult to reach, the more I was determined to go | have!’’ 
there, and I knew how to touch the heart of the He knew the voice; the bag and staff fell in- 
oy, so I named a price that made his own and | stantly, and the poor old soldier took my face 
is mother’s eyes sparkle, look responsive and | between his brown palms and kissed it with a 
heerfully acquiesce. | relish, 

The town “hoss” was full of mettle, a quick,| That delightful home a few rods away was his. 
springy little thing, and the open buggy was new | His wife recognized my voice as soon as I spoke, 
nd light and sparkling. Oh, I was so glad when | They were very glad to see me; dinner was wait- 
the mother tucked me in carefully, bid me a|ing; their health was good; their circumstances 
ourteous “ good afternoon,” and the boy chircked | comfortable; their home just as pleasant as one 
to his ** hoss,’’ and we left that desolate station. could imagine; everything was propitious, 

Wesailed round corners, and over rustic bridges, To some this would have been a lonesome 
und in and out of ravines like swallows on the | place away in the country among the pines, and 
wing. We had not gone very far when the road | laurels, and cranberry, blueberry, strawberry and 
egan to go up an ascent, through the woods, wild | wintergreen bushes and vines; two miles and a 
and shady, and, fortunately for my delectation, a} half from the post-office and stage route, out of 
raring brook was on one side of the road, for | sight of the telegraph lines, and out of hearing of 
perhaps two, or two and a half miles. You can | the worldly whistle of the locomotive; but to me, 
imagine what kind of a brook it was when I tell | the tired woman, whose vital forces were well 
vu that its fall in two and one-quarter miles was | nigh used up, it was simply the very perfection of 
ur hundred feet. It was one of the swearing | what my needs required. The excitement of the 
kind, too. I was so excited and delighted over it | last few days had left me prostrate. My very 
that I could hardly stand the pressure. | heart refused to beat one whole night—stubbornly, 
After we were out of the woods, the surround- | persistently—if I endeavored to sleep or even to 
ing country was most beautiful. It was high, and | lie still restfully. I had to keep in motion, but 
iiry, and breezy, and spread out like a map. | managed so quietly that the cousins were not 
“Outlived its usefulness,’’ they said of this part of | aware of it. 
the dear old mother-state. It wasahard saying;; This is as good a time, perhaps, as any, to tell 
t must have grated on the sensibilities of those | you women a few thoughts of mine that I have 
whose fathers and grandfathers had toiled on those | been saving purposely for you. I always think of 
ld lands now given over to desolation, the sisterhood of the HomME MAGAZINE when any 

As we rode along we met a horseman, of whom | new thing worth knowing comes tome. Because 
the lad made some inquiry as to the exact where- | I love you, wives and mothers, and sisters and 
abouts of Hosea Potts’s home. | daughters, I want to give you the best I have. 
“You will turn off to the left when you come to | Every emotion reduces the vital powers, so does 
the cluster of elms at the forks of the road,” was | over-exercise. Want of vitality is the ailment 
the answer; “and if you drive along right smart | common among women. Now it is of little use to 
you'll overtaks Hosea hisself, for I met him just | take medicine, tonics and such things, while work, 
back apiece.” | and worry, and unrest are busy using up the life- 
Afterwhile, in going down a long hill, we came | forces all the time, making the expenditure greater 
in sight of a tall, straight man walking with| than the income. The girls laugh at me when I 
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say that tired, half-sick women need to vegetate— | 


need to make vegetables of themselves; that | 
means do nothing but rest, lie around, and read, 
and sleep, and doze, and stay out of doors as much 
as possible, throwing all care away. To live ina 
state of physical, mental, moral and spiritual 
inertia. Suchac ondition is really vegetative, and 
one must increase vastly the vital forces who ‘does 


this, who lives on such a small expenditure of | 


vitality. What a great curative for feeble women 
whose nervous systems are shattered, and whose 
many babies have taxed their strength, and time, 


and patience, until they are the mere shadows of | 


their former selves. 

I stayed at Cousin Hosea’s a fortnight before I 
thought of going among any of the other Pottses, 
It was such a rare visit in this day of European 
hotels, speedy travel, news by telegraph, and fast 
living, that I want to tell you all about it. 

There were just the old couple in this quiet 
country home, born sixty-five and seventy-five 
years ago. They were both smart, and active, and 
cheerful, and full of kindly stories. The house in 
which they live was built one hundred and fifteen 
years ago, by a man whose name is a household 
word in Massachusetts, and whose liberality has 
endowed many charitable institutions in that 
State. The very name did me good. The rooms 
are just as he planned them—large, and airy, and 
in harmony. The pantry and cheese-room and 


convenient accessories are just as they were more 
than a century ago; even the very same floors, 


and mantels, end wide, pine shelves, and cool, 
dry cellar. The roomy attic of New England is | 
not like the poky, dark, cramped holes that we 
dignify by the name of attic. How I did wish my 
childhood had been familiar with a genuine Yan- 
kee attic! Native drooping elms were in the 
door-yard. They were monarchs, One stood in 
the beautiful front yard that was very old, and 
very tall, and graceful, and far-spreading. 
a magnificent specimen of an old New England 
elm. The farm was old, and had 
usefulness.’’ The soil was thin in patches, and 
these places were planted in corn and potatoes, 
Great rocks the entire surface of the 
ground, except in a few places. The winter-green 


covered 


berries were as large as our ground-cherries; the | 
pretty glowing rubies that I gathered by the pint | 
just for the very enjoyment there was in handling 


them and inseeing them in my handsand in my lap. 

The rare pine woods surrounded the house at a 
distance of a few rods to the north and east, and a 
little farther off on the south and west. In the 
cultivated fields a few sturdy pines of lordly 
growth were permitted to stand like sentinels, 
How royal they were, and how I did admire 
them! I rarely passed one in my rambles with- 
out involuntarily speaking to it, or touching its 
massive trunk, just as I would touch the robe of 
a prince or the hand of a benefactor. The laurels 
were in bloom, and I never wearied while there 
of gathering them. I do think blooming laurels 
are exquisitely beautiful—prettier than lilacs, 
altheas, japonicas, or perhaps roses, because the 
latter are so short-lived. 
at cousin’s was a-bloom with my treasures. 


It was | 


** outlived its | 


— 


In the evenings we three held reunions, w, 
would talk, and read, and tell stories, and dear ojq 
| cousin would sing the same songs ‘that he sang 

long before I was born—the same sweet, plaintive, 

well-chosen songs that my father, and une les, and 
aunts had heard him sing fifty years before, Hix 
voice was remarkably sweet, and soft, and flow- 
|ing. A voice that has been in active use seve nty- 
| five years is likely to be cracked, and in singing 
to quiver and falter, and to wander off into un- 
seemly noises; but dear old Hosea’s voice was 
rich and musical, and its sweep along the octaves 
was most singularly soft and beautiful. I could 
only think of orioles and robins, and, closing my 
eyes, enjoy the felicitous delusion. j 

His wife said, after he sang ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray:”" 
“© father, that is the same voice that made me 
willing to change my name from Susy Romaine 
to Susy Potts !”’ 
| Nearly everywhere that Hosea went I went with 
jhim,. All the fences are made of stone, and I soon 

learned to get over a great knobby stone fence as 

nimbly as a rabbit. Only think of fences made 
more than a century ago! The hands that made 
these fences made monuments of them that will 
stand long after the builders’ names are forgotten 
on the earth and remembered no more forever, 
| One day I walked to the post-office, a distance of 
| two and a half miles, and on one side of the road, 
for more than one-third of the way, was a very old 
| stone fence, one of the oldest in thattown, Hosea 
said it was very old and sunken when he first 
| knew it, sixty-five years ago. It was far sunken 
|into the damp ground, and the laurels and vines 
lg zrew tenderly and pityingly over it, and the 
lm nosses lay greenly over the gray boulders. Once 
| broad fields had lain beyond, and these fences 
| were boundary lines, and the flocks and herds 
| grazed upon the hills, and the homes now deso- 
| lated were filled with life, and energy, and thrift, 
and the young men and maidens were studious 
they cultivated their 
being, and were glad 


j}and industrious, and while 
minds they rejoiced in their 
and happy. 

But this was long ago. Those stately country 
homes now stand silent and gloomy, sinking into 
| slow decay, and only the abodes of bats and brood- 
ing birds. The fertile fields have either grown up 
| with stinted timber and straggling brush and 
brambles, or they lie as bare as hearthstones, and 
as unfruitful. 

This is very sad. I said why are these fields 
untilled, untended and to be purchased for a trifle. 
The answer was, that long ago the over-thrifty 
owners sold all their timber, overworked the 
land, used up the soil and impoverished their 
children and grandchildren, So the live Yankee, 
full of energy and ingenuity, not content to plod 
in the tracks of his ancestors, very naturally and 
as by a law of aa drew towards the vil- 
lages and cities where he could work all he wanted 
to, and feel himself to be a live man among his 
fellows. 

In my walk that day to the post-office over that 
lonely but picturesque country road, I only saw, 


The room that was mine in the five miles, a single person, except in the 


| village. I passed four houses, three of them old— 
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century old—homes uninhabited. Some foreigners 
lived in one house, I walked leisurely, and rested 
frequently, and gathered lavishly of the pinky 
blooms that so charmingly embroidered the sides 
of that delightful country road. 

I did wish the writer of ‘* CABINS OF THE WEsT”’ 
could have seen these old homes of the East. I 
stopped in all of them, and wandered from one 
room to another; peeped into the little snuggeries 
of closets; explored the charming old attics that 
had once resounded with child laughter and the 
musical patter of little feet; admired the once im- 
maculate milk and cheese rooms with their sweet- 
smelling pine shelves in rows that reached to the 
low ceiling; felt of the great stone sinks in each 
old pantry; and thought of the tidy housewives, 
long since gathered to their fathers, and of the 
beautiful New England lassies, who are grand- 
mothers now, and, mayhap, sit in easy chairs in 
luxurious city homes, and whose dreams nightly 
waft them back to the good old days of which I, 
the prying visitor, Pipsey, could only imagine. 
Be sure my heart went out to you dear ones 
whose steps are feeble and whose heads are 
crowned with the snows of the long years agone; 
I knew some of you were carried hither in the 
visions of the night and that these old places, given 
over to desolation, were dear still to some; were 
called ‘the old home.’’ Knowing this, I stepped 
reverently, with bared head and bated breath ; I 
walked softly on the stairs and over the once 
polished floors, and looked sadly out upon the 
walks now quite obliterated, and upon the garden 
where the rue, and carraway, and tea-rose, and 
flaunting marigold have given place to the sweet- 
brier, untended, that sprawls its tangled length 
among the weeds. 

The bristling thistle rears its prickly height 
where, mayhap, the baby was buried; the nettles 
crowd out the Star of Bethlehem, and the matted 
grasses cover the spot where flamed the sweet 
carnation pinks, The spring, where once a limpid 
pool mirrored the faces of the little ones, is now a 
swampy place, and the thick, black mud yields 
from its unctuous soil the flaunting flowers of the 
blue flag, while the calamus roots abide in its 
depths, 

Old names in Massachusetts are those who once 
dwelt in these stately country homes. I was star- 
ted at their familiarity. I had known them 
always in books and connected with sermons and 
reports, agricultural and statistical. I was glad 
that Cousin Hosea could tell me who built the 
houses and owned the farms, it was a satisfaction 
to know all this, E-was surprised to hear that 
houses could live so long and remain in a habit- 
able condition so many years. With us a house 
needs a new roof every ten or twenty years. He 
said it was owing to the difference in the climate. 
The atmosphere in New England is so pure and 
dry and healthful, and the air among the pines is 
full of balm and exhilaration and healing. 





NOTHING is more noble, nothing more vener- 
able than fidelity; faithfulness and truth are the 
most sacred excellencies and endowments of the 
human mind, 


HOME-LIFE AND CHARACTER, 





DAY-DREAMERS. 
BY J. E. M’C. 


NE who had been for half an hour under 

the influence of a powerful snesthetic, de- 

scribed her sensations as most delightful. 
| She seemed to be living through long ages in a 
| gorgeous palace, or hovering on airy wings among 
jewelled clouds, The return to earth was most 
| distasteful, and for days the remembrance of the 
| vision lingered in her mind, making the every- 
day matters of life seem very tame and dull. 

Quite similar to her experience is that of those 
day-dreamers who spend hours in delightful 
reverie over what they wish to attain ; who fancy 
themselves already at the goal, and living at ease 
in the state and grandeur they aspire to. The 
change to the real and actual, when duty calls 
them off from their dreaming, is apt to sour and 
irritate all the feelings. They fret over every de- 
mand upon their efforts, and are apt to think 
themselves very hardly used by fortune and the 
world that they are thus doomed to toil. 

Avoid this elysium of fancy as you would a 
quagmire in your way. It will not profit, though 
for the moment it may please you, as the opium 
draught does its victim. 

Learn to lay your plans well, and consider them 
carefully, but do not waste time in dreaming over 
them. Let your plans be eminently working- 
plans, and there will be little temptation to this 
folly. Remember the genius of labor is the only 
true genius, 

Activity is the great foe to these profitless reve- 
ries. The busy worker laughs atthem. You can 
tell the spirit of one from the other by the very 
expression of the countenance. The dreamy lan- 
guor of one, or his nervous irritability, when 
called to his daily duties, shows that the mind is 
far from being well balanced. It is often a pre- 
lude to still greater evils. Insanity comes in and 
the whole life is spent in a realm of fancies often 
most fearful. 

You cannot take too great pains to keep the 
mind sound and healthful. Everything that tends 
to make it unstable should be shunned as a deadly 
foe to the precious life. That is the life with rea- 
son dethroned ? 





How oFrtTeNn do we try, and persevere in trying, 
to make a sort of neat show of outer good qualities, 
without anything within to correspond, just as 
children will plant blossoms without any roots in 
the ground, to make a pretty show for the hour! 
We find fault in our lives and we cut off the weed, 
but we do not root it up; but we find something 
wanting in ourselves, and we supply it, not by 
sowing the divine seed of heavenly principles, but 
by copying the deeds that the principle ought to 
produce, 


MEN who see into their neighbors are very apt 
to be contemptuous; but men who see through 
them find something lying behind every human 
soul, which it is not for them to sit in judgment on 
or attempt to sneer out of the order of God’s mani- 
fold universe, 
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Religious Reading, 


“IF | MAY BUT TOUCH HIS GARMENT | SHALL | then to such men and women the moment will surely 


BE WHOLE.’—Matt. ix., 21. 
BY WOODBINE, 
ET me touch but the hem of His garment, 
| When the world and its cares throng my way, 
When my sin-weary heart finds no healing, 
Though seeking for many a day, 


For I know that His heart feels my clinging, 
Though my touch may be feeble and weak, 
And out of the dreary confusion 
Words of swift healing He'll speak. 


Sometimes, when my heart has been burdened, 
And sore with its grief and its pain; 

While low at His feet I’ve been kneeling, 
And seeking some comfort to gain, 


Just a look from His eyes of compassion 
Has given me such comfort and rest; 

And then from my hold on His garment, 
To His arms I have crept and been blest, 





PRAYER. 
FROM A SERMON BY ROBERT COLLYER. 

/ ND I am not sure after all these years of life that 
A there is any other way in which we can cer- 

; tainly be aware of the reality and potency of 
prayer, except just this, of being lifted on its wings 
close to the heart of God. We can say prayers from a 
book, or improvise wonderful and eloquent orations 
to the Most High, or to the people about us, with the 
Most High for a make-believe. Or we can work our- 
selves up into an insanity of the soul, so that the con- 
tagion of our spirit shall be like a fire in dry stubble, 
in which ten thousand men and women shall be caught 
by our fervor, and imagine they are praying, when 
they are only vexing the still heavens to no purpose ; 
exhausting the spring of life and challenging the pity 
of God, while they imagine they are forcing Him to do 
what would contradict the whole tenor of His life and 
love. Of these kinds of prayer the world is full, so that 
those who have some sense in them of what true prayer 
ought to be, supposing such a thing is possible, are 
driven sometimes to doubt the divine reality, because 
these are genuine prayers according to the common 
teaching; yet something whispers it is not so, and so 


they fall back into doubt and fear, and will rather take | 


their chance at a life without this blessed opening 
heavenward, than come into such hollow mockeries, 
and cheat their souls. The result is that they come 
into a certain antagonism to this true spirit of which I 
am thinking, and make it hard (I speak in all rever- 
ence) even for God Himself to deal with them in the 
only way He loves to deal with His children, so that 


come, when God will bend the heavens and come 
down, and the heart will spring up to meet the wonder 
and be lost in the infinite love. For that is to me the 
| one true prayer that is always answered, Itis no reso. 
| lute and long-drawn repetition of words ever 80 sacred 
and true of our own volition. It is the soul aware that 
| there and then the heart and arms of God are open for 
| comfort, for succor and for life. And as I have seen 
| the child rush forward at such a sign from the mother 
or the father, by an impulse it could not control, and 
lay its face where the whole world centres to its little 
life, so we come to God, It is the divine love and pity 
reaching out to us as we reach out to the children, and 
the vision of the home love is but a trailing shadow at 
the best of the lane of Heaven. We want, in some sad, 
lonesome moment, when life goes hard with us, and its 
troubles seem to be intolerable, to find a shelter anda 
rest, and how it is we cannot tell; but there is an open- 
ing we were not aware of before, a glint of light, as it 
were, in a dark cave, and we follow that, and lo! at last 
the light is all about us, because it must be so or our 
life would fail forevermore, 

And here I think we touch that wonderful fastness 
no man ever tries to storm in the soul of another, 
though he may not be aware he has one in his own, 
For lask you to think for a moment of that man we 
have never met in all our experience of the evil side of 
human nature, who would try to rush in at such a mo- 
ment between another soul and the infinite pity and 
merey, and pour out arguments to show thatits prayers 
as those area hollow mockery andasham. Here is a 
child in trouble, smitten with an intolerable pain, or 
lost in the night, or cast back on the Fatherhood of 
God, with not a friend in the world. In that great woe 
the poor little heart is lifted; you hear a ery to Heaven, 
because earth has given way—a quick, strong, intoler- 
able cry for pity and help. You are a philosopher of 
the skeptical sort; you have got all this settled in the 
negative; you have all the arguments against prayer 
at your tongue’s end, but you would bite your tongue 
through before you would use one of them to tell what 
you call the truth to that poor little soul that is reach- 
ing out its hand and feeling for the hand of the God 
and Father of us all. You stand, with old Father 
Taylor, beside a coffin where a man lies dead, There 
is a weeping woman and six children, The old man’s 
heart is stirred to say something that will break the 
great thick cloud of despair, and you hear him moan 
as if he was the mother of these small folk, “O God, we 
are a widow!” and then he breaks down, and rises 
again, for he has found the Open heavens. He could 
not tell you what he has been saying to save him when 
it is all over, but there is a new life and light in the 
poor dark place; they sorrow not as them that have no 





| hope; Bunyan’s Greatheart is there In the guise of the 


they shall meet Him half-way, as it were, and come | 


when He calls, Yet, if such men and women would 
strip themselves of these foregone conclusions—that it 


is no use praying—and simply leave the matter to take | 


its own course; if, with a pure humility, they would 
even say, “ Prayer has been of a wonderful worth, now 
and then, to human souls; it has lifted them out of 
darkness into light, and out of weakness; has touched 
the very summits of power; it is the secret through 
which some of the grandest men and women the world 


old sailor chaplain, and by that prayer he has taken 
the sting outofdeath. You watch that scene, you take 
in all its meaning; your arguments are all as safe and 
sound against the worth of true prayer as they were 
when you went within the doors; and the truth you 
say ought to be told always and everywhere; but just 
in the measure of your manhood would it be impossi- 
ble to drag what you have been holding for the truth 
out of your mouth with hot pincers, No, you would 


| say, I cannot touch that fastness of consolation that 


ever saw have come to their greatness and goodness: I | 


must deny the evident truth if I deny that; now, I will | 


wait and hold myself open, and it may be some mo- 


ment will come when my nature will be stirred also | 


from above, and then I shall know what true prayer is 


by the ame true way in which I can Know of praying;” | 





old man’s prayer has raised in the widow’s heart, I 
must go my ways and keep it all to myself, 

Or, it is a man, In such stress as I have seen men 
among the rude and harsh conditions of life we do not 
quite understand, He has been the slave of whisky, of 
blasphemy and of things I must not name, There 
comes a day when, In the true old Scripture word he 
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wants to flee from the wrath to come, and lay hold on 
eternal life, But the chains are about him of habit and 
appetite; he is tangled in the meshes of his sin, so that 
in whatever direction he tries to break out he finds he 
is beaten, But God pities him, and some day touches 
this instinct to pray. It is only some such cry as that 
of the publican, who stood afar off, and would not so 
much as lift his eyes to Heaven; but there it is, sure 
enough, just God be merciful to me asinner, and no 
more. I hear him cry. I am a well-bred, well-con- 
ducted man, I never in my life was in such need of 
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succor; and perhaps I think if I was it would be no 
use, I must fall back on ny own proper manhood, and 
work the problem out that way. But as I see that man 
and hear him, and know what it means to him, I do 
not venture to tell him it is all a mistake. I would 
help him to pray if i knew how, instead of saying any 
word that would smite with the frost of my unbelief 
these delicate tendrils that are reaching out to some- 
thing stronger, these powers that are shooting out and 
feeling their way upward, because even to me they are 
evidently smitten by the sun of righteousness, 





FROM MY CORNER. 


BY LICHEN, 
No. 3. 
“ F I could only undo some of the tangled threads 

| of life as easy as I can these in this skein,” I 

sighed, as I laid down the strands of silk I had 
ween working with. The bright face opposite me was 
raised for a moment, with asmile and a question on it. 
“Yes,” I went on, in answer to the question, “life 
seems to me very often like a tangled skein, People 
run across each other's paths in wrong ways, and get 
things all in a snarl, when they might, by keeping the 
threads running smoothly along, avoid so many diffi- 
culties. And sometimes things get all crooked, with- 
out, seemingly, any one being especially at fault. I 
grow heartsick at times, seeing the trials and troubles 
of many whom I am interested in, and often those who 
ire least to blame, are the ones who suffer most from 
them.” 

“But,” said Hope, “you need not let it trouble you 
so. I did not suppose you would think that was right, 
as it is nothing you can help, or are involved in.” 

“T do not suppose it is exactly right, when we stop to 
question as to the right or wrong; but I cannot well 
help it, when a case comes up to my notice. I have 
hadso many troubles of my own, it makes me tender- 
hearted to the sorrows of others. Happily, you do not 
know much of such things yet, by experience, and 
therefore do not, naturally, feel so with regard to 
others, When you are older, it will probably be dif- 
ferent. I hope, however, your time for such things 
will not come for a long while yet.” 

“T hope not,” she replied; “life looks so pleasant, I 
want to enjoy it all IT can.” 

She looked so bright and sweet herself, in the fresh 
heauty of dawning womanhood, that it seemed hard to 
think that sorrow might ever have to come to such an 
one, Ishall not give her real name—to me she is always 
Hope, for her face and character seem such an embodi- 
ment of that virtue. I shall never forget the first time 
I saw her—standing in the open doorway, with the 
rich autumn sunlight falling on her dark auburn hair, 
flecking it with threads of gold; her brown eyes full of 
Nght, and the rosy lips parted in a smile, She was 
looking up at some one who held a letter above her 
head, and hope seemed expressed In her whole look 
and attitude. Since then she has become a dear friend 
of mine. Many an hour she has spent in my room 
during the winter, for she is visiting an aunt who 
lives near by, and in cheerless weather, when other 
visitors are few, her presence makes sunny spots in 
many an outwardly gloomy day. Pleasant talk, while 
busy fingers work, and often an hour of reading, fills 
up the time profitably. 

What a fine accomplishment is that of reading aloud, 
well, It gives so much pleasure to others, as well as 
one’s self, for I never enjoy a good book as thoroughly, 
reading it to myself, as if I share with others. But of 
still more importance is it to know what to read, in 
VOL. XLIv.—12, 
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these days, when such a mixture of good and bad 
literature floods the country, and I fear the bad pre- 
dominates. Is it not shocking and distressing to see 
the amount of moral poison constantly imbibed by a 
large proportion of our reading public from the weekly 
papers and other light literature, Not only by foolish 
boys, or men and women of depraved tastes, but by 
the young girls who are the pride and ornament of the 
homes wherein they dwell, and who should be guarded 
from all that is hurtful to the mind, And by many 
older people, too, of such steady character and moral 
worth, that we cannot but wonder at their giving 
encouragement to such things—who have been almost 
unconsciously led into it by reading just a little of it 
at a time, at first, and gradually more, until they have 
acquired a relish for that which, ten or fifteen years 
ago, they would not have touched. 

A few months ago 1 saw one of “ Ouida’s”’ novels in 
the work-basket of a young girl whom I was visiting, 
I was surprised and pained, for she is one of those 
pure, womanly girls, whose character is set with many 
jewels of virtue, and this book was one I had heard 
seriously condemned. I expressed my surprise at her 
reading it, and she said she knew that author's books 
were not good ones, but parts of them were so beauti- 
fully written and so fascinating, that she wanted to 
read one, After she got interested in it, it was hard to 
give it up. 

Now, this is wherein lies the great power of such 
works to harm. If they were written in a coarse, bad 
style, refined tastes would turn from them in disgust, 
but the subtle poison is so well hidden under an 
attractive, fascinating guise, that many unwary ones 
are caught. This girl acknowledged that she did not 
feel well after reading much of such things—that it ex- 
cited her almost painfully, and put her head in a 
strange whirl. And so it is with many books not so 
harmful as these, for “Ouida’s’”’ are extreme speci- 
mens, I suppose, amongst refined literature. The sen- 
sation stories in many of these innumerable weekly 
papers, (which some one so aptly says should be 
written “weakly,”’) if not really bad, still, as a general 
thing, are injurious to feed the mind on, giving false 
views of life, depreciating true morality, by making 
excuses for artifice, lying and corresponding failings 
in their fine characters, creating an appetite for unreal 
and exciting subjects, and often, when indulged in 
much, destroying all taste for solid reading. 

Light redding we should have, of course, as a dessert 
after more solid food, or a rest and diversion from care, 
or too much thought on other subjects, or often just as 
an amusement; and a good novel often has more effect 
on some people than half a dozen sermons would, It 
ought to be an important point, then, with writers, to 
infuse some good aim or moral into their work, or at 
least to write what is pure and pleasant, if it has no 
especial aim. 

After seeing and noting the import of much of the 


ordinary matter which has been written during the 


last .ew years, it is good for the heart and soul to turn 
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tosome of Miss Muloch’s or Miss Yonge’s works, which, 
while deeply interesting, and sometimes thrilling, are 
yet imbued with high moral sentiment and a pure re- 
ligious tone. To read “John Halifax, Gentleman,” or 
“A Noble Life,” or “The Daisy Chain,” in a careful 
manner, can hardly fail to arouse or strengthen higher 
thoughts of life and its duties, or to stimulate the 
young to good resolutions and actions, and give them 
beautiful examples to live after. Or to read one of 
Miss Alcott’s books for young folks, which for fresh- 
ness, sweetness, vivacity of spirit and thorough good- 
ness, all combined, I have never seen equalled, To 
write for children should be one of the most careful 
and pains-taking labors of the pen, for in this field 
the minds are to train, from the beginning. And they 
who write a good book or story for the young, perform 
a noble use in the world, I would rather have such a 
talent as Louisa Alcott’s than to be able to write in 
aimost any other department of literature. 

Hope has been reading “Eight Cousins” to me, to- 
day, and it charms me as much as “Little Women” 
did, Pity there were not more “Uncle Alecks” and 
* Aunt Jessies” in the world. 

And now it is time for me to bring my talk toa 
close, for the day is almost over, and the setting sun- 
beams are creeping in the window, under the shadow 
of the porch, where in the honeysuckle vines the blue- 
birds are warbling their soft notes; and my thoughts 
have gone out to them and to the sunset glories, which 
throw a rich golden light over the brown tree-tops, 
brightening and softening the bare landscape. It 
makes me think again of “Woodbine,” who I have 
been wanting to thank for her friendly letter, which 

yas deeply appreciated. I know, from the way she 
speaks, that there are many points of sympathy be- 
tween us, and from glimpses which her words reveal, 
here and there, of the spirit which lies behind them, 
that she has learned some of those most beautiful les- 
sons which suffering and helplessness teach, I see she 
takes the flowers for helpers and monitors, and their 
silent language strengthens as well ascheers her. And 
Alice B., whose pleasant greeting comes from “ far- 
away Nebraska,” is a poet in heart, or she would not 
choose such beautiful phrases to express her thoughts. 

To every stranger friend who sends a word of kind 
sympathy or encouragement to me, my heart responds 
with a grateful thrill, and my pen seems strengthened 
for farther effort. 





ONLY A PICTURE. 


“YARELESSLY glancing over a book of engravings, 
( I caught sight of one bit of woodland scenery 

— that instantly riveted my attention. What was 
it? Nothing—nothing in a thousand eyes, but inspira- 
tion in mine. The sunny, open side of a stretch of 
woodland; a low frame school-house, weather-stained 
and carved in curious devices, and a half-decayed log 
serving in lieu of steps; a clean-swept semi-circle be- 
fore the door; a rail fence, broken down in various 
places by the important appendages known as “ see- 
saw boards;” and farther off, “thridding the sombre 
boskage”’ of bending boughs and trailing vines, a nar- 
row, well-worn footpath, 

it was a little, a very little thing, you say, and yet 
my head was bowed on my arm, and the eyes that 
usually look cold and bright on the world were dim 
and dark with a sudden rush of tears, as I gave myself 
up to the thousand recollections that swept across my 
memory—a resistiess torrent, 

Oh, the days that are no more! What words unsay, 
what deeds undo, to set back just this once the ancient 
clock of time!’ To tread once more the paths “ worn 
by feet that have been made beautiful, and walk upon 
floors of tessellated gold, or strayed far from us, torn 
and bleeding by the way.” 


Oh, the old, old path, winding through beds of moss | 


apple leaves and plumes of fern! The little brown 


hands that gathered the moss for carpets, and the 
acorn-cups for household furniture—oh, where are 
they? Folded away under the sods of the valley, 
wrung together in the awful anguish of despair, or 
bravely doing their appointed work, whether they 
wield the pen or guide the plough. 

So, sitting here to-day, with the rain plashing against 
the windows and the clouds breaking away from thy 
“gates of the west,’’ I wonder if we shall ever, ever 
meet again, Not in this world; for there were dancing 
feet that grew tired, and brown eyes death-darkened 
long ago. But will the path we are treading now, 
stormy, and dark, and crooked though it be, lead us at 
last through the “ pearly gates ajar’’ into the light of 
the Eternal City? Shall we, whose paths were sun- 
dered long ago, walk together at last where the green 
valleys are strewn with the blossoms of the Tree of 
Life, and the roll of silver waters and hosannas that 
shake to their foundations the everlasting hills sha 
drown forever the fall of parting tears and the voice of 
all farewells? God grant it, 

4 MARY HowaRD WRIGH?, 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


USED to be told when I was a child, by certain old 
| folks, that I was seeing my happiest days, Now! 

wish I could take one look at those very faces as 
they then appeared, in order to compare myself with 
them, I suspect they were ignorant of how to b 
happy, as I have chanced to find many a one since, 

For myself, I think this is a very good world, with so 
much care, and work, and so many friends; the worst 
days of my life coming first and then growing better 
and better all the while, as I have grown older, After 
laying up the admonition for some threescore of years 
I feel inclined to bring up a bit of my experience for 
an answer, 

There was so much friction in my childhood betweer 
myself and the people who had rights here before me 
as well as between my own soul and body, that it took 
me a long time to become fitted tomy place; and added 
to this, a keen sense of my ignorance made me all the 
more uncomfortable still, so much so that, when I was 
a very little thing, I had left off asking questions for 
fear of hetraying my ignorance. 

3y the aid of spectacles, I have found out that a clear 
knowledge that one does not know a thing is a rare 
quality, almost as rare and valuable as genius, and I 
am not sure but that it is the first step in that direc- 
tion. But then I used to wonder at those people who 
could devise ways to tell all they knew, and felt my 
own littleness in comparison. 

It is easy enough to understand how soul and body 
do not fit when one is large and strong, while the other 
is small, weak and deformed; but I was not afflicted in 
any such a way. The peculiarity with myself being 


| that my soul put out wings at a very early age, and 
| with them the desire to fly, which in youth is always 


more romantic than safe. Whenever I meet with a 
child who pictures herself as Lady Bountiful, living in 
some far-away, favored spot, I feel like bluntly telling 


| her that “ Home is your mission; if you are not doing 


your best here, you would not do your best there.” A 
little practical charity is worth a good deal of the senti- 
mental sort; a daughter who helps her mother wash 
dishes and darn the stockings, when pleasure calls her 
elsewhere, is laying a better foundation for a religious 


| character than one who goes her way dreaming that 
| she is born for something higher in life than domestic 


drudgery. Also, whenever I meet with a grown child 
who mixes up her willingness to die with her experi- 
ence of religion, I mark her for one who will sojourn a 
long time in this world, and have her goodness severely 
tested, before she receives the summons to come up 
higher. Itis almost with contempt that I hear a per- 


and wind-scattered leaves, bordered by fans of May- | son talk in this manner. It does not require much 
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courage to meet death at a distance, but to live grandly 


requires both courage and determination. We may 
aspire to climb heights, but there is only one safe way 
of reaching them, and that is by treading step by step 
all the rugged, up-hill way. Thesooner we give up our 
dreams and illusions of all sorts,and are willing to 
make the best of life where we now are, the sooner our 


happy days will begin, If we want to get more out of 


life than the common run of people, it can be had by 
jmproving moretime, Wecame into this world empty- 
handed, and the first way to gain a hold here is to do 
something useful, 

If you want to get more enjoyment out of life than 
others, then nip jealousy in the bud, without a grumble 
or a growl, Grudge not, deg-like, the bone that an- 
other dog is gnawing ; we may be brute-like or we may 
become God-like, as we will, but better far to 

“Soar upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


If we want to store up the best things of life, and not 
be burdened with rubbish everywhere, then speak evil 
ofno one; neither behind the back, for fear of hurting 
one’s feelings; nor to the face, in order to give the 
offender what he deserves. Neither, also, should we 


allow our woman’s tongues to make bitter fun of peo- | 


ple. Such cutting speeches are not smart, my dear 
sisters, and you are mistaken if you think so. I would 


recommend to you to cultivate a talent for dullness | 


rather than a talent for ridicule. A great many men 
do so, and succeed capitally. Asa class, they win the 
best wives for themselves, which is more than can be 
said of our especial talent in helping us to the best 
husbands, 

If we would have more peace of mind than others, 
while our hold on life is daily growing weaker, then 
we must see to it that in youth our thoughts, and 
words, and actsareall clean and pure. Nothing somars 
our happiness, when we come to live in the past, as a 
folly that is tinged with shame, Our deeds are a part 
of ourselves, they help to make us what we are, There 
was an old sister of mine, to whom at eighty it was 


said: “ Your memory is pretty good for one of your | 


years?”’ 


“Yes,” she replied, “too good, for I remember some | 


thirfgs which I wish I might forget.” 

If you would like pleasant people around you, and 
secretly you feel they are not what you would wish, I 
can give you a short rule which, if faithfully followed, 
will change yourself, which, in fact, is the real place to 
begin in order to find pleasant people—viz., “ Do all 
things, expect little, demand nothing.” 

OLD Mrs, LENEX. 





KATE HANNIBEE’S EXPERIENCE, 


T is a very pleasant picture which Mrs. Lyman, 
better known as “ Kate Hannibee,”’ gives us of the 

~ three months in which she kept house without the 
aid ofa girl, and earned by her pen the living for her- 


selfand six children, The eldest son, who understood | 


the business, took upon himself the task of moulding 
the bread in the morning before school; the second boy 
saw that the fires were burning brightly for mother 
in the morning early; the two little girls set tables and 
washed the dishes, and the two little ones held them- 
selves in readiness to “take steps’’ and wait on the 
rest, as occasion required. The dinner came at five 
o'clock, when the children were all home from school. 
The mother took care at that time to have something 
prepared that could easily be cooked in the morning— 
adish of hash to warm over, potatoes to fry, or some 
wholesome, hearty food that they all relished, On 
bread-making days she utilized the fire to roast a large 
piece of beef for the children’s cold lunches at school, 
and for their own mid-day meal. A plum-pudding 
was boiled which could be steamed over for dessert in 
a few minutes, and a loaf or two of cake was baked. 


The children were all taught to help in the ordinary 
business of the house-work. They moved out the 
furniture for mother to sweep, laid down the rugs when 
they had been shaken out of doors, watered the flowers 
and helped about dusting and such light matters, 
much to their own advantage, as well as to her assist- 
ance, She felt that they really saved by the experi- 
ment sixty dollars, and they were none of them the 
worse for it. But of course sewing fell behind, the 
house cleaning was coming on, and she felt that more 
freedom from care would be better for her pen. But it 
was almost with reluctance that she resigned her post 
in the kitchen even to very capable hands, 

There are many homes whose head feels that Bridget 
is a tyrant, but she sees no way out from under her 
yoke. A little experiment of this sort might give a 
person more confidence in their ability to dispense 
with her if need be. But it is essential to success that 
the children’s help be utilized to the extent of their 
ability. It will be a great gain to them, if nothing 
more comes of it, to have regular duties, and to learn 
to do them faithfully and promptly. ELSIE. 


A NEW YEAR'S GREETING. 


: LEASE give me a little corner, Mr. Arthur, while 
| I wish the “ Home Circle” 2 Happy New Year— 
a year full of blessedness and peace, of honest, 
earnest toil for the universal good, and may we each 
grow more and more the true man or woman as the 
days go by. Theold year 1875 is dying to-night—dying, 
and all its golden opportunities, improved or unim- 
proved, are forever past. Well is it for us if, as we turn 
back its pages one by one to-night, we can truthfully 
say we have done what we could to makeitagood ycir 
to all whose lives touched our own; well if its duties 
have been bravely met, its burdens patiently borne. 
Doubtless for us all there are errors and wrong-doings 
to remember, little words of kindness and good cheer 
unsaid that we might havespoken, little deeds undone 
that, had we done them, might have blest some weary 
heart, and blest our own as well, for 


“Every flower on others’ pathway thrown 
sestows its fragrant beauty on our own.” 


But beautiful Hope points with shining fingers to the 
new year, laden with work forall, and, profiting by the 
mistakes of the past, with the good Father’s blessing 
and help, we will live nearer our ideal life, and make 

| the new year better than any gone before. 

| I want to thank you again, dear Editor, for the Home. 
| It grows better and better all the time, and I never 
read any of the other magazines without coming back 
with greater satisfaction to the dear old Home you give 
| us. I would not be without it, and you may count me 
| a life-long subscriber. We have had such cosey, happy 
times in the “ Home Circle” this year. So many new 
| friends have entered it, and each one brought his or 
| her treasure that the others might share it. I am so 
| glad, little Lichen, that you are finding “ more of health 
and strength,” and trust you need not always be a 
lichen, A happy, happy New Year to all, and a pros- 
perous one to the HomE, EARNEST. 

New Year's Hve, 1875. 





TO THE GIRLS, 


WANT to say a few plain, earnest words to you, 

[ wishing that I might awaken in you more noble 

individuality, and a truer reverential estimation 

of your own selves. Your bodies should be pure tem- 

ples for the indwelling of God’s Spirit of Holiness, pre- 

serving in them all womanly delicacy, with an atmo- 

sphere of sacredness about them, His chrism of beauty 

set visibly upon them, This is not only your privilege, 
but your one duty. 

Novalis says, ‘We touch Heaven when he lay our 
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hand on a human body.” I wish you to feel it, and 
know it, and, knowing it, never to allow any man, 
save one whom you know to be truly a man, to lay any 
unnecessary touch upon your form, which should be 
holy to good influences alone, 

I would urge you, by all the high possibilities which 
lie in your nature, by all your instincts of purity and 
right, to repel everything of the kind. 

Is it a small thing to feel a hand upon your arm, and 
allow it to remain there when your life is being poi- 


soned, when the electrical movings which come from it | 


are as foreign to your own life as darkness is to light? 


Is it womanly to allow about your waist an arm | 
which is not the arm of brother or lover, and know | 
that he who holds it there is, with every one of your | 
heart-beats, learning the secret movings of your soul, 
is reading your thoughts, and gaining a strong infiu- | 
ence which will haunt you for years—nay, who may be | 
at that very moment giving you, in return for the 
knowledge he is gaining of you, thoughts, and hints at 
thoughts, which will be like vipers in your bosoms? 





THE HERMIT OF THE THEBAID. | 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. | 
| 


H, strong, upwelling prayers of faith, 
From inmost founts of life ye start, 
The spirit’s pulse, the vital breath 
Of soul and heart! 


From pastoral toil, from traffic’s din, 
Alone, in crowds, at home, abroad, 
Unheard of man, ye enter in 
The ear of God. 


Ye brook no forced and measured tasks, 
Nor weary rote, nor formal chains; 
The simple heart, that freely asks 
In love, obtains. 


For man the living temple is; 
The mercy-seat and cherubim, 
And all the holy mysteries 
He bears with him, 





And most avails the prayer of love, 
Which, wordless, shapes itself in deeds, 

And wearies Heaven for naught above 
Our common needs, 





Which brings to God’s all-perfect will 
That trust of His undoubting child, 

Whereby all seeming good and ill 

Are reconciled, 


And, seeking not for special signs 
Of favor, is content to fall 

Within the Providence which shines 
And rains on all. 


Alone the Thebaid hermit leaned, 

At noontime, o’er the sacred Word, 
Was it an angel or a fiend 

Whose voice he heard? 


It broke the desert’s hush of awe, 

A human utterance, sweet and mild, 
And, looking up, the hermit saw 
A little child, 


A child, with wonder-widened eyes, 
O’erawed and troubled by the sight 

Of hot, red sands, and brazen skies, 

And anchorite, 


“What dost thou here, poor man? No shade 
Of cool, green doums, nor grass, nor well, 
Nor corn, nor vines.” The hermit said: * 
“With God I dwell. 


“ Alone with Him in this great calm, 
I live not by the outward sense; 
My Nile is love, my sheltering palm 





















His Providence,” 














Do you know there is danger, not alone from touches, 
but that looking into impure eyes, hearing good words, 
even, from impure lips, defiles and lowers you, and 
stains your whiteness? 

Stand up in your God-given spotlessness of woman- 
hood, and resolve that, with His help, nothing shal) 
tarnish it, even if you must be 


“ All unmated, all unmated, 
Just because so consecrated.” 


Better so, than to feel that the smoke of earthliness 
has hidden the face of the Holiest from you! Better 
so, than to feel that your hand is no fit thing to put 
into the hand of God! Better so, than to go mourning 
all your days that you are trampled underfoot as vile 
earth, and that by the very ones who helped to drive 
out of you all spirit, and leave you only clay! Better 
so, than to know your life is turned from its one source, 
and made a dark, turbid pool of uncleanness, when it 
might have been a sweet, sparkling fountain! 

Lois LAURIE, 





The child gazed round him. “ Does God live 
Here only ?—W here the desert’s rim 

Is green with corn, at morn and eye, 
We pray to Him, 


“My brother tills beside the Nile 
lis little field: beneath the leaves 
My sisters sit and spin, the while 
My mother weaves. 


“ And when the millet’s ripe heads fall, 
And all the bean-fields hang in pod, 
My mother smiles, and says that all 
Are gifts from God. 


“ And when, to share our evening meal, 
She calls the stranger at the door, 
She says God fills the hands that deal 

Food to the poor.” 


Adown the hermit’s wasted cheeks 
Glistened the flow of human tears: 
“Dear Lord!” he said, “ Thy angel speaks, 

Thy servant hears.”’ 


Within his arms the child he took, 
And thought of home, and life with men; 
And all his pilgrim feet forsook 
Returned again, 


The palmy shadows, cool and long, 
The eyes that smiled through lavish locks, 

Home’s cradle-hymn and harvest-song, 

And bleat of flocks. 





“O child!’ he said, “ thou teachest me 
There is no piece where God is not; 
That love will make, where’er it be, 
A holy spot.” 


He rose from off the desert sand, 
And, leaning on his staff of thorn, 

Went with the young child, hand-in-hand, 
Like night with morn. 


They crossed the desert’s burning line, 
And heard the palm-tree’s rustling fan, 

The Nile-bird’s cry, the low of kine, 

And voice of man. 


Unquestioning, his childish guide 
He followed as the small hand led 

To where a woman, gentle-eyed, 

Her distaff fed. 


She rose, she clasped her truant boy. 

She thanked the stranger with her eyes. 
The hermit gazed in doubt and joy 

And dumb surprise. 


And, lo! with sudden warmth and light, 
A tender memory thrilled his frame; 

New-born, the world-lost anchorite 

A man became, 
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“O sister of El Zara’s race, 
Behold me !—had we not one mother?” 
She gazed into the stranger's face: 
“Thou art my brother.” 


“O kin of blood !—Thy life of use 
And patient trust is more than mine; 
And wiser than the gray recluse 
This child of thine. 


“For, taught of him whom God hath sent, 
That toil is praise, and love is prayer, 
I come, life’s cares and pains content 
With thee to share.” 


Even as his foot the threshold crossed, 
The hermit’s better life began; 

Its holiest saint the Thebaid lost, 
And found a man. 


MY SHIP. 
BY MARY AINGE DE VERE. 


YOMEWHERE, sailing the wide, wide sea, 
\ Is a laden ship that belongs to me. 





Built with a strong and stately grace, 
But all adrift in the ocean space, 


By day her streamers shine and glow— 
By night her sails are white as snow, 


But, oh, the treasure of wealth untold, 
Perfumes and spices, and silk and gold, 


Crown of diamond and chain of pearl, 
And all for one little unknown girl! 


But often the time seems long—so long, 
As I hush my heart with a hopeful song, 


While I mend the threadbare dress I wear, 
And bind a rose in my floating hair; 


And I tire of watching the wide blue sea 
Where my ship is sailing, afar from me, 


I think if my riches come at last 
Only when passionate youth be past, 


Come at the close of my lonely day— 
When I am weary, and worn, and gray; 


What shall I care for jewel or plume 
In the bitter loss of my May-time bloom? 


Ah, what to me will the guerdon prove 
That is all too late, to be loved of Love; 


Or how shall I know of thé prize I win 
If Iam dead—when my ship comes in? 
Portland Transcript. 
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OUR OWN. 


F I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my = 
I said when you went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain; 
But we vex “our own” 
With look and tone 
We may never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening 
You may give us the kiss of peace, 
Yet it might be 
That never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
That never come home at night! 
And hearts have broken 
For harsh words spoken 
That sorrow can ne'er set right. 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger 
And smiles for the sometime guest; 
But oft for “our own” 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 
Ah! lips with the curve impatient! 
Ah! brow with the look of scorn! 
’T were a cruel fate 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of morn. 


THE EVER-NEW QUESTION, 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


OT love you? Dol love you? 
Ask the heavens that bend above you 

To find a language and to prove you 

If they love the living sun. 
Ask the burning, blinded meadows 
What they think about the shadows, 
If they love the falling shadows, 

When the fervid day is done. 


Ask the bluebells and the daisies, 
Lost amid the hot field-mazes, 
Lifting up their thirsty faces, 
If they love the summer rains, 
Ask the linnets and the plovers, 
In the nest-life made for lovers, 
Ask the bees and ask the clovers— 
Will they tell you for your pains? 


Do I, darling, do I love you? 

What, I pray, can that behoove you? 

How in Love's name can I move you, 
When for Love’s sake I am dumb! 

If I told you, if I told you, 

Would that keep you, would that hold you 

Here at last where I enfold you? 

If it would—Hush! Darling, come! 








RECIPES, 


YEAST.—A correspondent of the Household gives the 
following directions for yeast, which she says will pro- 
duce the best that is made: 

“Cut up two pounds of pared potatoes, put them in a 


large saucepan, and pour over them three quarts of | 


water and let them boil. Before the potatoes are suffi- 
ciently cooked, add a good heavy half ounce of hops, 
tied up in the thinnest of cotton bags. If hops boil too 
long, they make the bread very bitter. In a large 
kitchen bowl put a ponnd of sifted flour, two large 
heaping tablespoonfuls of white sugar, one large heap- 
ing tablespoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of ground 
ginger; when the potatoes are soft enough to mash 
through the colander, put the hop-bag into a pitcher, 
and pour over it all the potato and hop-water; pour 
one quart of the boiling potato and hop-water over the 
flour, ete., and give it a good mixing, then mash the 
potatoes through a colander into it, using the second 


Housekeepers’ Deparhment, 





quart of boiling potato and ‘hop-water to soften the 
potatoes through the colander, If you do not have two 
premery of potato and hop-water, pour some boiling 
water over the hop-bag and squeeze. The flour must 
be thoroughly cooked with the boiling hop-water, and 
| you must mix it well and rub it smooth of all lumps. 
“To prevent the yeast chilling too soon, have the big 
| bowl, pitcher and yeast-crock heated before using. It 
should never be thinner than will just pour, but if you 
think it necessary you can use a little more than two 
quarts of hop-water; two quarts are generally suffi- 
cient. Place the colander over the yeast crock and 
strain your yeast into it; many do not think this neces- 
sary,and only mix it in their yeast-crock. When a 
little more than luke warm, add a large coffee-cupful 
of yeast, stir it frequently and keep it in a moderately 
warm place for twenty-four hours, then put it in the 
coolest, darkest part of the cellar; use a two or three 
gallon earthen crock (tin, glass or stone-ware chill too 











soon), with a lid fitting well to the rim,” 
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Rice CROQUETTES.— Wash well one teacupful of rice, 
put it to boil in a pint of milk and the same of water, 
until quite tender, and “ ; while hot add a piece of 
butter the size of an egg, two tablespoonfuls of white 
sugar, two eggs, the jui e and grated peel of one lemon; 
stir this up well, have ready the yelks of two eggs 
beaten on a plate, some fine cracker crumbs on an- 
other; make up the rice w ith your hands in rolls about 
three inches long and two inches round, dip into the 
egg, then into the c rumbs, and fry in hot lard to alight 


brown. Serve hot. 

Por OvERS.—Two cups of sweet milk, two cups of 
flour a little heaped, a bit of butter as large as a walnut, 
two eggs, one large spoonful of sugar, nutmeg and salt, 
Melt the butter, add the milk slowly to the flour to 
avoid lumps. Bake in cups or gem pans all heated 
twenty minutes in a hot oven. 

APPLE CUSTARD Pre.—Take two large, sweet apples, 
grate them, then add one pint of sweet milk, one egg, 
and sugar, salt and spice to taste. Bake with one crust, 

To IcE A CAKE.—Beat the whites of two eggs to a stiff 
froth, mix in gradually halfa pound of icing sugar till 
quite smooth, lay the mixture evenly on the cake (after 
baking) before it is cold. Place it in a cool oven to 
harden, but not to color. 

SOUFFLE PANCAKES.—A quarter of a pound of sugar, 
two eggs, a little ground rice or potato flour; mix like | 
a sweet omelette. Bake them in saucers, and lay them | 
together in pairs with a little jam between them. 

CHEAP PUDDING.—Peel and core four or five apples, 
according to their size, cut them in slices, and lay them 
in a pie-dish; sprinkle them with sugar (pounded), and 
then put a thin layer of apricot or other jam. Take 
two ounces of arrowroot; mix it with a pint of milk, a 
little sugar, and a small piece of butter; stir it over the 
fire until it boils, and then pour it into the pie-dish 
with the apples and jam, and bake until done. | 
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BREAKFAST. 


~ ET a healthy man really “ break” his “ fast” with 

i a substantial meal, and not break his breakfast 
with irritating little nips or slops beforehand, 

After the stomach has at its leisure emptied itself dur- 
ing sleep of its contents, and sent them to repair the 
worn tissues and exhausted nerve-force, and the blood 
has been ventilated and purified by washing and 
dressing with the window open, then is the time when 
the most perfect of all nutritive articles, farinaceous 
food, can be consumed in largest quantities with ad- 
vantage. Butter, also, and fat and sugar—troublesome 
customers to weak digestions—are then easily coped 
with, and contribute their invaluableaid to performing 
the duties of the day. For example, many persons can 





drink milk to a fair and useful amount at breakfast, 
with whom it disagrees at other hours, And the 
widely advertised “breakfast bacon” by its name 
warns the consumer against indulgence later on in the 
day. Onfé au lait and sweet creamy tea are to many 
men poisonous in the afternoon, though in the prime 
of the morning they are a wholesome beverage to the 
same individuals, 





of pleasure and profit from your valuable 


Mie ARTHUR—Sir: I have derived a great deal 
book, especially the “ Home Circle,” and would 


like to give “ Lizzie” the information she asks for in 
|} regard to cleaning grease spots from woollen clothes, 


worsted dresses, etc. I have successfully used aqua 
ammonia; one large teaspoonful to a cup of water; rub 


| well with a sponge, then rinse with clean water. I 


would like to ask “ Lizzie” or “ Pipsey ’’ or some other 
of the sisterhood for a recipe to make a cocoanut cake 
with the nut stirred in the batter, AGE. 








Centennial Dates. 





‘'WEDEN.—Sweden is making extensive agen 
tions for her exhibit at the Centennial, and will 
make a display which will compare most favorably 
with that of other nations. Her extensive iron and 
steel industries will be fully represented here. A single 
manufacturer applied for one-seventh of all the space 
allotted to Sweden for all purposes, but of course he 
could only get a small fraction of what he asked for. | 
After England, the United States is the best customer | 
the Swedish iron-masters have. Woollen goods will | 
be the next most important feature. There will also 
be fabrics of silk, cotton and linen. The match manu- 
facturers will make a fine show, and the potteries of 
Gustafsberg and Rorstand will send admirable speci- 
mens of porcelain, falence, Parian and Majolica ware. | 
Paper and card-board made from pine wood will be 
among the interesting specialties. Thirty costumed 
figures of life-size, representing peasant life in the 
different provinces of the kingdom, will attract much 
attention by their faithful portrayal of the dress and 
manners of the Swedish country people. They were 
modeled from paintings by distinguished artists. A 
number of articles of a fine red granite that takes as 
high a polish as the well-known Scotch granite, will 
be exhibited, and among the manufactures of the beau- 
tiful porphyry found in Elfdal, in the province of 
Dalarne, will be a table belonging to the king which 
cost ten thousand dollars. A meteorite, weighing ten 
thousand pounds, sent by the discoverer, Prof. Nor- 
denskoeld, will attract the notice of scientific men. 
A school-house built of timber brought from Sweden 
is now being put up between the Jury Pavilion and the 
Art Hall, It will be a fac-simile of the best common 





school-houses of that country, with this exception—the 
interior will not be divided into two rooms, but wil! 
form only one, in order to display to better advantage 
the school furniture, charts and apparatus, The Swe- 
dish school-house at Vienna cost six thousand crowns, 
and was the admiration of all who visited it. For the 
Philadelphia building, twenty-five thousand crowns 
are appropriated, amounting in United States money 
to about seven thousand dollars. 





{EVEN STREET-CAR FACILITIES FOR 190,000 
PASSENGERS DAILY.—Six lines of city passenger 
railway, the Chestnut and Walnut, Market Street, 
Arch, Race and Vine, Fourth and Eighth, Spruce and 
Pine, Lombard and South, whose cars traverse the 


| centre of city, will cross the Schuylkill and run direct 


to the Centennial Exposition. The West End Railway 
will connect with the Spruce and Pine and Lombard 
and South Streets Railway, forming a route via South 
Street Bridge, charging but a single fare, and will run 
an additional line, starting in West Philadelphia, 
direct to the Exhibition, thus ensuring for the people 
over the river the accommodation which it would be 
impossible for them to obtain on a line starting at the 
Delaware, and whose cars would be crowded before 
reaching the Schuylkill. These seven lines will, if 
necessary, run their cars at intervals of one minute, 
making a total of four hundred cars arriving at the 
grounds every hour. The capacity of these will be 
hourly as follows: seated, eight thousand eight hun- 
dred; crowded, sixteen thousand; and packed, as they 
usually are on pleasure days, twenty-four thousand. 
In addition to the above, the People’s Line, which has 
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! 
applied for the right of crossing Callowhill Street 
Bridge, will probably run cars to the grounds, thus 
proportionately increasing the number of passengers 
arriving there hourly, all of whom will be landed at! 
the concourse already constructed on Belmont Avenue, 
immediately east of the Main Building and Machinery 
Hall. Within the grounds the West End Company 
have nearly completed a double-track, narrow-gauge 
steam railway, which is being enclosed by a neat fence 
ten feet high. This railway will traverse from build- 
ing to building, a distance of about three and a half 
miles, the company’s contract with the Centennial | 
Commission requiring car accommodation for sixty | 
thousand persons per hour, the fare being five cents. | 
For the amusement of the passengers, it is proposed to | 
place cars on this line containing instruments indi- 
eating the rate of speed at which the train is moving. 
It is claimed that these engines and cars will compose | 
the most complete and perfect trains in the world, as | 
they are being built by various manufacturers pur- 
posely for competition and exhibition. The different | 
companies are building cars sufficient to meet the esti- | 
mates above stated, Most of these cars will be of beau- 
tiful finish, and will have open sides, The fare to and 
from the Exhibition will be (for the round trip) for the 
larger part of the population of the city, twelve anda 
half cents, and from the more distant sections of the 
city, twenty-five cents, 

APAN,.—There have arrived in the city nineteen 
e ~ar-loads of goods, comprising two houses con- 
structed in Japan. The Japanese Government has 
three resident commissioners here, as follows: Seki- 
zawa Akekio (a very high official at home), Ishii Yoshi- 
taka and Fukui Makoto, with Mr. Cunliffe Owen, Jr., 
ason of Hon, Cunliffe Owen, The Japanese Govern- 
ment has determined to show to the world the great 
strides that Japan has made in civilization, and has 
appropriated about three hundred thousand dollars 
for the purposes of representation at the Exhibition, 
which, it is stated, will be increased to six hundred 
thousand dollars, The Government will be represented 
by a commission comprising about thirty of the most 
prominent men of the country, with General Saigo, | 
whp conducted the war against Formosa at the head. 
There are about one hundred entries from home ex- 
hibitors, and the Government is pursuing a liberal 
poliey toward meritorious persons having creditable 
goods, by purchasing an interest in them, and sending 
the goods to be exhibited. The exposition will be al 
fine one, and Includes porcelain, its mode of manufac- , 
ture; tea, and its method of preparation; silks, satins, | 
rare woods, a school on the Japanese plan, and other 
things of great curiosity to us on this side of the water. 
What has already arrived comprises two houses, known 
as “ yashikis.” One of these structures is a bazaar for | 
the sale of goods, and the other a two-story dwelling- | 
house, capable and fitted up to accommodate sixty per- 
sons, The work of erecting them is now in progress, | 
and they will occupy a position to the north of the! 
British buildings, the highest on George's Hill. 
NHE AQUARIAL DISPLAY.—The committee hav- 
ing the aquarial display to be held in Agricultural 
Hall, Centennial buildings, in charge, have awarded | 
the contract for building the large and small tanks to 
Mr. E. W. Taxis, of this city. We understand that | 
there will be some twenty-five or thirty tanks in all, | 
some iron and others wood, having polished plate glass 
sides from a quarter to one inch in thickness. The | 
largest of them is to be twenty feet long, seven feet | 
wide, and four feet deep. This tank will hold about 
four thousand two hundred gallons, and weigh when | 
full eighteen tons, the water alone weighing about six- 
teen tons, This tank will probably have to be sup- | 
ported by a special foundation. It will be used for the | 
display of marine fish, ete. There will be two other | 
thanks of half the capacity of the one mentioned above; | 





the frames of these three will be of wood, and it has 
been found necessary to order the glass, which is to be 
one inch thick, especially from Europe. The next 
smaller in size will be of iron frames, seventy-eight 
inches long, thirty inches wide and twenty inches 
deep, with a countersunk bottom, with a three-eights 
of an inch thick polished plate-glass sides. These will 
be the largest tanks, made solely of best iron and glass, 


| that have ever been made in this country. There will 


be four of this size, and they will be used for the fresh- 
water fish. The rest of the aquaria will range from 
those just mentioned down to two feet in length, and 
will all be of cast-iron frames, The tanks will all be 
placed upon tables of uniform height, and so positioned 
as to be lighted from the surface of the water, which, in 
some of the tanks, will have to be refrigerated to the 
temperature of forty to forty-five degrees for fish in- 
digenous to our mountain streams and northern loca- 
tions, where the temperature seldom ranges higher 
than those points, 


\ ASSACHUSETTS FISH DISPLAY.—The Massa- 
4 chusetts Centennial Commission has issued a cir- 
cular to the fishermen of that State, asking for assist- 
ance and co-operation in making an exhibit of the 


| trade. The circular states that it is proposed to show 


and describe the fish caught in aquaria, so arranged 


| that the light reflected from above shall fall upon the 
| water, illuminating all of the fish of the sea gathered 


together, 

The fishermen’s aid is asked in procuring the follow- 
ing live fish and aquaria: Two aquaria containing cod 
of various kinds, haddock, hake, cusk and lobster: one 
aquarium containing mackerel, herring, alewives; one 
aquarium containing halibut, gray and white, with 
turbot; one aquarium containing sharks; one aquari- 
um containing horse-mackerel; one aquarium con- 


| taining dog-fish; one aquarium containing sword-fish: 


one tank containing seals; one aquarium containing 
smelts, sunfish, etc.; one aquarium containing salmon 
and salmon-trout; one aquarium containing blue fish 
and black bass; one aquarium containing cunners or 
perch, flounders, etc. 
JAPID TRANSIT AT THE CENTENNIAL.—One of 
the most singular objects to be displayed at the 
Centennial Exhibition will be a section of the travel- 
ling sidewalk, an American invention for solving the 
problem of rapid transit in cities. This travelling side- 
walk, as it is generally called, but more properly an 
endless railway train, will be half a mile in length, 
operated by stationary engines, and run at a speed of 
from fifteen to twenty miles an hour. The transfer 


| seats, and all other appliances, will be of the same size 


as those intended for general use, by which means 
passengers may get on or off the train with ease and 
safety without slacking the speed of the train. A com- 
pany is organizing in New York with a capital of one 
hundred thousand dollars, for the purpose of display- 
ing this unique machine. 


G ERMANY.—The catalogue of the exhibits from Ger- 
J many shows that the number of exhibitors will be 
one thousand and thirty-three, and there will be 
seventeen collective exhibits—that is, combinations of 
different trades. Of chemical products there will be 
forty exhibits, one of the principal articles being the 
cologne so famous throughout the world. Of china, 
glass and porcelain ware there will be twenty-five ex- 
hibitors, including the Royal Prussian China Manu- 
factory. Of physical and optical instruments there 
will be twenty-five exhibitors, of musical instruments 
thirty-five exhibitors, and of oil prints, pictures, etc., 
fifty exhibitors. Wines will be shown by eighty-seven 
producers. Toys and fancy goods will have thirty-five 
exhibitors. Gephart & Co., of Eberfeld, a celebrated 
satin manufacturing firm, will occupy a space of four 
hundred feet. 
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JEWISH RESTAURANT.—Application has been hundred and thirty-one feet from east to west. All the 


made for the erection of a Jewish restaurant on 

the Centennial grounds, where meals can be furnished 

to Israelites who adhere to the dietery laws. As there 

has been such a saloon at the Expositions of Paris, 

London and Vienna, there is no doubt the Centennial 
Commission will grant the permission. 

Ministers of various Hebrew congregations have en- 


dorsed the application, and a person has been placed | 


forward under whose supervision the restaurant will 
be properly conducted, It is stated that from fifty 
thousand to seventy-five thousand Israelites will visit 
the city, the majority of whom adhere to the dietery 
laws of the Jewish religion. 

ALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS WITHIN 

THE CENTENNIAL GROUNDS.,—In a letter ad- 
dressed to Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, as President of the Na- 
tional Temperance Society, through the columns of Bon- 
Sort’s Wine and Liquor Circular, protesting against the ac- 
tion ofthe Society in requesting the Centennial Commis- 


sioners to cancel the grant said to have been made by | 


them for the sale of wines in connection with the Ex- 
hibition, the writer, Mr. Thomas Warker, who adver- 


tised for business proposals from a “ first-class house | 


in the wine trade,” anticipating that “at least five 
hundred gallons will be sold every day,” reaffirms that 
*“ this privilege has been granted to the undersigned.”’ 
“If his statement is true, as we presume it to be," re- 
marks the National Temperance Advocate, “the action 
of the Hon. Charles H. Joyce, of Vermont, is very 
timely in introducing a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which the prohibition of the sale of alco- 
holic liquors in the Centennial buildings or grounds is 


made a condition precedent to grantingany appropria- | 
Without the | 


prohibition of the sale of such liquors, the Commis- | 
that the Mexicans still dress in feathers and shoot with 


tion of money in aid of the Exhibition. 


sioners ought to have no aid from Congress—from the 
people's treasury. Mr. Joyce deserves the thanks of 
the friends of temperance everywhere for his prompt 


action in the matter. Petitions from the National 


Temperance Society and other temperance bodies have ! 


been addressed to the Centennial Commissioners, and 
many more should be sent, asking that the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors be not allowed in connection with 
the Exhibition, We want no drunken festival to com- 
memorate our nation’s Centennial,” 

LAN OF THE CITY OF MEXICO.—A correspon- 

dent of the San Francisco Chronicle, writing from 
the city of Mexico, says: “ Undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting, novel and unique works of art exhibited 
at the American Centennial, will be an architectural 
plan of this historic city. The dimensions are three 


Ashton Deparkent, 





| Sanchez, all well-known 


hundred and thirty feet from north to south, and two! 


characteristics of the capital will be portrayed with 
the greatest fidelity, as, for instance, the irregularity 
of the heights of buildings, the color of the frontings 
the signs on the business houses, the number of doors, 
windows and balconies on each street, the pavements 
and sidewalks, This model city will be peopled by 
sixty thousand human figures of good size, made of 
lead and adorned exquisitely, representing men jin 
various fashionable national costumes and otherwise 
ladies elegantly dressed for the opera, ball and social 
party, besides types from the common people. Fruit 
venders, ice-cream venders, porters, water-carriers, 
etc., with their fantastic outfits, will be given to life. 
There Will be no less than one thousand nine hundred 
coaches, and an equal number of other vehicles, be- 
sides artillery pieces mounted on carts. Nearly all the 
noticeable buildings will be visible, the grand cathe- 
dral, the principal Catholic churches, the mint, offices 
of the railroads, the national library, the School of Fine 
Arts, the Hotel Iturbide and others. The national 
palace and other notable buildings are not constructed 
in the plan, but proper steps have been taken to get 
permission todo so, When included, the work will be 
complete, The idea of this novel undertaking origi- 
nated with Don Francisco Tajardo, Antonio Fomas, 
Francisco Cervantes, Manuel Acosta and Andoquio 
and enterprising citizens 
They have associated with them Don Vincente Her- 
nandez, an eminent mechanic and artist. When the 
project was at first broached, nearly two years ago, it 
was thought that so daring a piecé of enterprise could 
not be completed in time, but the gentlemen having it 
in hand went to work energetically, and will have it 
ready at the proper date for shipment to Philadelphia, 
A Mexican ‘writer, speaking of the work, says, satiri- 
eally, that the distinguished foreigners who believe 


arrows, will be astonished to gaze upon the magnifi- 
cent toilets of the ladies, the walking-canes of the fash- 
ionables, and the love of handsome, picturesque cos- 
tumes which characterizes the descendants of the 
Aztecs and the Spaniards, When the whole plan 
alluded to is completed and set up according to the 


| model in the Centennial building, it is certain that no 
| other notable object can attract greater attention. 


“ PECIMENS OF WOOD.—Mr. Saunders, of the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington, who is at th« 
head of the Committee on Economic Woods and Trees 
for the Centennial Exhibition, has in preparation at 
the department and elsewheremore than four hundred 
different kinds of wood, The specimens are arranged 
to show the character of the log in sections two feet in 
length, having one or two sides finished in different 
ways, while one side shows the natural or rough bark, 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 

! . PARIS letter says: “ The preparations for spring 
show that the mixture of different materials, 
different colors, and plain with striped or plaid 

goods, is not yet destined to be thrust aside, The rage 

with which cream white stuffs and laces are adopted 
by women of every age will continue through next 
summer, Cream batistes are being manufactured, of 
which toilets will be made in combination with plain 
foulards, blne, rose, etc., all of very pale, dull and dead 
shades. These toilets will be trimmed with cream 
lace, naturally. This fashion of yellow lace isso general 
that ladies, not venturing to appear in lace of its pro- 
per color, wash their most beautiful laces in a very 





strong decoction of tea or in a very weak decoction of | 


coffee. Among spring hats we shall see a number of 
capotes gathered on whalebones, and made of the same 
material and shade as the dress with which they are 
worn, Having first worn the hats in the neck and 
then on the forehead, it is wel! to try them on the head, 
so as to frame the face, for a change.” 

A favorite style of overdress is now made so as to 
give a diagonal line to both trimming and overdress. 
Sometimes this overdress consists of two tablier fronts, 
trimmed with rich gimp and fringe, and set in with 
the seams of the underskirt; from the right side, where 
they are draped, they cross the front of the dress diago- 
nally, and the left side is left to droop almost to the 
bottom of the dress. When the dress is drawn up on 
the right side, a large pocket is placed, held by cord 
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and faney tassels and richly ornamented with gimp 
and fringe. With this overdress a succession of smal) 
founces, alternately gathered and knife-plaited, are 
ised on the front of the overskirt; while the back has 
,wide gathered flounce, or if it is a trained skirt, a 
jarrow one running all around the train. 

For those persons who wish to dress economically, it 
may always be considered a safe rule to trust to black 
«Ik. Black silk can be made up to serve all kinds of 


ing-costumes, house-dresses or dinner-dresses, which 
we take from a leading fashion authority: 


For walking-dresses, the skirts should not exceed | 


three yards in width around the bottom; two gores, 
me on each side of a gored front breadth, and one or 
two back breadths, according to the width of the silk, 
will be ample. Overdresses are long, and are caught 
tightly back; instead of putting in one or two plaits 
year the waist, it is now usual to gather or plait the 
whole depth of the overskirt, so as to drape the front 


qually; and not as formerly is this fulness caught | 


together under the sash or back breadth, but it is sewn 
n with the side gores of the dress, and thus makes one 
«kirt to be put on instead of two. For trimming the 
inderdress, box-plaited, or double box-plaited, or 


. } 
jses, and we give a few hints for the trimming of walk- | 
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| knife-plaited flounces of different widths, are used at 
the option of the wearer, It should be remembered by 
persons who make their own dresses that for knife- 
plaiting three times the width of the skirt is the guide 
for trimming, and for box-plaiting twice the width. In 
those grades of silk which are known as taffetas, it will 
best to line wide flounces with thin foundation 
lining, but knife-plaiting should never on any account 
be lined. 

Black cashmere of light quality is in better style for 
spring suits than black alpaca, and not more expen- 
than a fine quality of alpaca.. The cashmere is 
scarcely so serviceable, but its soft clinging texture 

makes a more graceful dress than the wiry alpaca. 

Trim your cashmere with mohair braid two or three 
| inches wide, and with knife-plaitings of the material 
lor else of silk. 

Rreakfast-caps were intended originally for married 
| ladies only, but they are so becoming that some young 
| unmarried ladies are wearing them. 

| The Alsacian bow, a large bow of two loops, is worn 
| directly on top of the head, and quite far forward. It 
| is occasionally made of velvet as a morning headdress, 
; buta pretty cap of white muslin and lace is preferred 
| by most ladies, 


be 
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The Whisky Power in Congress. 


is taking steps to secure a change In the collection 
of the whisky-tax. A new law is to be prepared 
by the whisky distillers and dealers, and passed 
through Congress under the management of repre- 
wntatives of the whisky interests of the country who, 
we are told, enjoy “ the highest consideration at Wash- 
ngton.” Doubtless this claim is true. Referring to 
the proposed new law, which is to meet the “unani- 
nous*wishes of the trade,’ Bonfort’s Wine and Liquor 
(ireular says: 

“ As to the possibility of carrying a law through Con- 
gress, Which is the outcome of the unanimous wishes 
f the trade, we have nodoubts. TJ'he Wine and Spirit 
Traders’ Society has successfully carried very important 
measures through Congress heretofore, and enjoys the 
highest consideration in Washington.” 


T 


Here we have the confidence which is given by a 
knowledge of well-assured facts. The whisky men 
enjoy the highest consideration at Washington,” and 
ave, heretofore, been able to carry “very important 
measures through Congress.”’ The boast is a shame- 
ess and impudent one, and, so far as it is true, a brand 
f infamy upon our National Legislature. There are 
1 Congress many true and honorable men; and these 
should see'to it, as well for their own reputations as for 
ie good of the people, that this arrogant, unscrupu- 
us and aggressive whisky power should be rebuked 
nany new attempt tosubsidize the law-making power 

f the country. 

Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, early in the present 
vssion of Congress, introduced a bill to provide for a 
‘ommission of Inquiry on the subject of the alcoholic 
iquor-traffic, which was read twice by its title and 
dered to be printed. It calls for the appointment by 
he President, by and with the advice and consent of 
1e Senate, a Commission of five persons, neither of 
vhom ehall be the holder of any office of profit or trust 
n the General Government. The said Commissioners 
‘shall be selected solely with reference to personal fit- 
ess and capacity foran honest, impartial and thorough 


nvestigation, and shall hold office until their duties | 


shall be accomplished, but not to exceed two years. It 
shal] be their duty to investigate the alcoholic liquor- 


HF Wine and Spirit Traders’ Society of New York 


| traffic, its relations to revenue and taxation, and its 
| general economic, criminal, moral and scientific aspects 
}in connection with pauperism, crime, social vice, the 

public health and general welfare of the people; and 
also to inquire and take testimony as to the practical 
| results of license and prohibitory legislation for the 
| prevention of intemperance in the several States of the 

Union. 

Whether any good will come of this Commission, 
|} time will show. The members thereof are to serve 

without salary, and the bill requires that all of them 

shall not be advocates of prohibitory legislation, or of 
total abstinence in relation to alcoholic liquors. This 
last requirement seems to be only fair; but it will 
readily be seen that if the anti-temperance men on the 
Commission should be interested in the manufacture 
or sale of liquors, any unanimous report on the great 
moral, social and financial aspects would be impos- 
| sible. Ifthe temperance men selected by the President 
|}should not be strong and incurruptible, the result 
must be even worse. 

There will be no secruple on the part of this “ Wine 
|and Spirit Traders’ Society,” which has “so suocess- 
| fully carried very important measures through Con- 
gress,” about using the vast money power it is able te 
control in assisting a majority of the Commission to 

reach a final conclusion. 

Meantime, we commend in advance to this Commis- 
sion, should it ever be appointed and enter seriously 
upon its work, a book written by Dr. William Har- 
graves, entitled “Our Wasted Resources.” Every 
politician and political economist in the country 
should read this book and ponder well its startling 

The Commission, ifan honest one, would 
scarcely need to go beyond the facts, and figures, and 
revelations of this exhaustive treatise, in order to make 
a report. In our view, the “National Temperance 

| Society” could scarcely do a wiser thing than to lay a 

copy of Mr, Hargrave’s book on the desk of every mem- 
ber of Congress, and also upon that of every State legis- 
lator in the country. 

Since writing the above, the bill for appointing this 
Commission came up in the Senate, Mr. Christiancy, 
of Michigan, submitted an amendment declaring that 
|a Commission shall be appointed for the purpose of 

obtaining information which may serve as a guide to 


revelations, 
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+ a as leg — —_ rrp ed vl a men of Business Notings. 
a e severd 2rritories 2 ed States ' 
ree tg : z 2 o- * - esbie ls = edna aanpe, StTorRS, HARRISON & Co,, Nursery-men and Florists, 
Ops other places sulye =e the legis ation of Congress Painesville, Ohio, issue this year four Catalogues, 
in reference to the question of revenue from the manus | which will be sent free. No. 1. Fruit and Ornamenta! 
facture and sale of alcoholic and fermented liquors, and | Trees. No. 2. Choice Roses, Green-house Plants, ete, 
‘ swee ; *s ils Oo 4 > > j 
the effect of the use of such liquors upon the morals or No. 3. Sweet Chestnut Circular, No.4. Wholesale List 
ite tel : toe set ag pet ._ | The firm is an old and reliable one, and offers extra in- 
the welfare of the people of such District, Territories | Gucements. 
amendment was agreed to, and the VANITY FAIR.—W* wish those who hear of this to- 
bill passed as amended—yeas thirty-seven, naystwenty. | bacco the first time, to ask some friend about it. Many 
How far this amendment affects the original purpose people know it; they invariably praise. Seeadvt, — 
of the bill, we do not know. Weare never sure of any Now Is Your TimkE, LADIES, TO PRACTICE Economy, 
When dresses, ribbons, feathers, ties or other articles 


and places, The 


legislation that has for its apparent end the protection 
gislat t “f ‘ ppe ’ ‘ : Pp! i. have become so faded you cannot use them longer, they 
of the people against the curse of the liquor trade, can be made as good as new by recoloring them with 
- LEAMON’S ANILINE Dyrs. Mony things can be mad 


to last three times as long if you will keep them brig? 
‘i ~o B A ight 
A Century Afterwards. and handsome by using these dyes. There is nothing 
© » , but what they will color, Full directions with eact 
Y-UMBERS * ach 
U MBER VII. and IX. of Mr. J. Ww. Lauder package, for all kinds of dyeing and to make the best 
i bach’s “ Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia | Jnks, Laundry Blue, ete., etc. Use Leamon’s Dyes. 
and Pennsylvania,” have been issued by the THE “ PANTECT”’ OR UNIVERSAL WORKER.—A want 
publishers, Messrs. Allen, Lane & Scott, of this city, has been long felt for a machine of a compact and 
and are fully « uU in their exquisite illustrations of oe egrecter. which would perform rapidly and 
; : is a i i » preceding | Well thec fferent operations necessary in scroll-sawing 
scenery and p buildings to any of the } receding and fancy wood working, without the necessity of fill- 
page illustrations in number [X.,  jng a shop or work-room with a mass of separate tools 


numbers. Two 
giving in on¢ Charitable Institutions of Philedel- | each performing its own special service alone, and each 
‘ ¢ ‘ : > snitals. are particularly self cos i ; bersome. This want is now sup- 
hia, and in the other the Hospitals, are particularly in itself costly and cumbersome i i 
Pala, ¥ : plied in the Pantect, which may, with truth, be termede 


is claimed to be the most 
bination tool, for the pur- 
yet offered to the pub 


s well for the interest they awaken as | 7, orkshop in itself, and whi 


arrangement of the complete and compact com 
poses for which it is designed 


worth noting, a 
for the fine execution and artistic 
This publication, which is to be completed 


pictures. S 
in fifteen num _is one of which Philadelphia may This machine consists of the with a twenty-inch 
sell fo or flv-wheel and foot motion, which swings six inches 
well be prou and will admit, between centres, pieces twelve inches 
- in length or under. The bed is planed true, and th 
The Story of Othello, centers correspond accurate!) 

A very simple and effective boring attachment is 
HE pict f Othello relating his story to Bra- obtained by boring out the er the spindle and in- 
bantio the presence of his daughter Desde- | *¢rting, with a set scre\ mail drill, for use in wood 

xe cin we give this month is & or metal work, — 
na, wes ‘ nth, 18 rom a \ scroll-saw fram« fitted for the use of jewelers, or 
painting by ‘ West Cope, R. A. Brabantio has ordinary wood-sa i as to form a part. 
made a com] to the Duke, charging Othello with | t! whole mac hir ed 1 directly from the lathe 
,; spindle, or instantly dis } ted and swung back out 


agency of “spells and medicines ung 
: - be used, This saw has 





having, thr 
| of the way wl 





bought of nks,”’ corrupted his daughter : liane aud’ cisecvel? tach ° e, runs smoothly ar 

stolen her frot im. To which accusation Othello re- | easily at one thousar ht red strokes per minut 

plies, and ir eply describes the scene which the wings fourteen inches i will readily cut ordinary 

artist has so finely represented. We give the passage woods of from one-cigl wo inches in thickness 

- . ©" | either straight or on al 

entire: A circular saw, fir ‘ ‘ meter, set and filed 
OTHELIA H father loved me: often invited me; ready for use, is fitt tt the spindle, 

Still question 1e the story of my life, The whole Tad om is scarcely larger than an ordi- 

From year to vear: the battles, sieges, fortunes, nary sewing-machiné, takes 1 but little floor space 

That I have} i ind can readily b ! not in use. Iti 

IT ran it throu ven from my boyish days, accompanied by allt t sary for sawing or 

To the very 1 it that he bade me tell it. turning, and sold ;: 1} thin the reach of a 

Wherein I spak f most disastrous chances; |; Manufaetured : ae ld by I np O, CHASE, 7 Alling 

Of moving a ts by flood and field; | Street, Newark, J. 

Of hair-breadth ‘scapes i*the imminent deadly breach: | - 

Of being taker the insolent foe 3 ae = 

And sold to slavery; of my redemption thence, | 

And portance In my traveller's history, 

(Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle, 

Rough q ies, rocks and hills whose heads touch 


hea 
It was'my ) speak,) such was my process; 
And of the « als that each other eat 


The Anthropo} i, and men whose heads | 
th theirshoulders, These things tohear| 1876 DREER’ S GARDEN CALENDAR, [876 











Do grow ben 

Would Desdem seriously incline: Contains des t of Vegetabie. Fl 

But still the h ffairs would draw her thence; and Grass & y Novelties, and every 

Which ever : could with haste despatch, GARDEN RE Qt ISI] if lly illustrated. Send 

She'd come ag and with a greedy air two 3-cent stamps for post “ 

Devour up my ~OUrse ; which I observing, HENRY A. DR E R, 714 estnut St., Philadelphia 

Took once a} t hour: and found good meane | 8.45 

To draw fro ra prayer of carnest heart, NTU Pow, “okt ae 

: ¢ mre - Pieiures of (% din sand Mork i 

That I would my pilgrimage dilate, i SizeGelo.& , 

Whereof } Is she had thing heard tints Size Gxt". S pioflocts. Address 
1ereo y parcels she had sometoing heara, Seattergood. ” Agente wanted 








But not intentively: I did consent; - ahah adit. 
And often did beguile her of her tears, “GO "WA Y OLE ; MAW YY 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth su ffered, My story being done, I'll bui OR ade 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs: oO PUG THO A | » house, 
She swore. in fh twas strange, twas passing strange; Pa on Aiph deg ar ae + Be high— 
‘Twas pitiful, *twas wondrous pitiful: a “ Mays th” 
She wished sh¢ h ad not heard it: yet she wished ai OF: 10 UO pase Uy , 
That Heaven had made her such a man: she thanked Cnorus—%o ‘way ole man and let me alone, 

For | am a strauger aud a long way from home. 


me, 
And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, The hit of the dsy. Immen 
I should so teach him how to tell the story, f nencanent . . y — sely Popalas, 
And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spake: ae A s Mailed jree o ystrige. 
Bhe loved me for the dangers I had passed; Published by Ss. R. HUYETT, 
And I loved her that she did pity them. Fairfield, Iowa. 
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“THE DELINEATOR, 


(48 PAGES QUARTO) 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


ILLUSTRATING 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FASHIONS, 


Containing representations of all the latest styles and novelties in 


Ladies’; Misses’ and Children’s Fashions, 


With full descriptions of New Goods, New Styles, New Trimmings, and practical articles on shbjects connected 
with Dress, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, ONLY $1.00 PER YEAR, 





ALLOWING EACH SUBSCRIBER TO SELECT AS A PREMIUM ANY OF OUR PATTERNS 


TO THE VALUE or Firry CENTs. 


4@ To any one sending us $2.00 we will send the De.iweator for one year, also the Lapres’ Passion Piare 


issued quarterly, together with a certificate entitling the holder to a selection of Patterns to the value of 50 cents. 


Premium Parrexns are only given by us when the subscriptions are sent directly to this office. If a subseription 


is given to an agent, the Premium Patterns must be got from the agent to whom the subscription was given. 


EK. BUTTERICK & CoO., 


28 555 Broadway, New York. 





GOSSAMER 
Water-Froal 
GARMENTS 





FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND MISSES. 


This new and very popular garment is being adopted 


for storm wear, by hundreds of Jadies and gentlemen in 
all parts of the United States. Jt is found to be particu- 
larly useful in the summer as well as winter, from the fact 
that it is not affected by heat or cold, is proof against 
WATER, MUD, WIND, SNOW AND SLEET. 
The garments, when rolled, can be easily carried in the 
dress or coat pocket; thus can be always at hand when 


is ted. The material of which the Gossamer | 





Cloth is made is a coated Scotch Gingham, making a cloak 
or coat weighing only from nine to sixteen ounces, and 
having the appearance of a rich BGACK SILKE. 
Gents’ Gossamer Hats and Caps weigh but two ounces, 
and are sold ina six-inch leather wallet. Also the Gossa- 
mer Umbrella, “the only real water-proof umbreila " 
ever made. Our goods are for rae first-class Dry 

and Rubber Houses throughout the United States 
and Canadas. Gossamer Leggins for Ladies, Gentlemen, 
Misses and Children, the only m made which is 
water-proof. For the protection of ourselves and the 
public we stamp our trade-mark, “Gossamer Water- Proof.” 
on the loop of every ment we make; also on our leg- 
ginsand umbrellas. None are genuine if not so stamped. 
See for yourself they have our trade-mark. 


RUBBER CLOTHING 00., 


289 Devonshire St., Boston. 
N. B.—To accommodate those living where our goods 








“THE BEST.” (23% 
COLT ON’S 


Pure, Rich Flavoring Eztracts of Choicest Fruits. 
One-third quantity more than equals ordinary flavors. 
& CO., 769 Broadway, New York, 
want First-class Agents for the best 
money-making articles in the world. 


(treble sales with 
SELECT, 


FLAVORS, 








JCOOR'S a 
LETTER CABINET. 
———— PATENTED. 4 








“To keep Letters, Bills, Receipts and Business Papers 
always in alphabetical order, from A to Zs it is the best 
invention of the day.” —Scigznrir10 AMERICAN, 

42> Puoroorapnic View s 

CLA K & CO., Chicago, Ills. 









NEW YORK. 








OMESTIC 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


pe eee 


“‘DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Acents Wantep. “@8 

















sent safely by mail 2000 miles, postage free ; 12 


or Bedding 


ora 
At Catalogue, free, 
HARRISON 
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THE 


MEW YORK OBSERVER, 


THE GREAT AMERIOAN 


RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1828. 


It contains all the important secular news that can 


LOCKE'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE | 
Choice Home and Foreign Literature, 


OFFERS NEW ATTRACTIONS 


for the year 1876, completing ite THIRD VOLUME under 


the most flattering prospects. 
‘Bhe aim of the National Mowraty is to farnish 


Bright and Entertaining Reading » 
in the greatest possible quantity at the least possible cost. 
Its larze and constantly increasing corps of contributors 


comprises a number of 


THE BEST KNOWN AMERICAN WRITERS. 


Esch issue will contain romrr-miemr raczs of reading 
matter, including 








interest or instruct; so that any one who reads it is 
thoroughly posted. In addition, it is full of the religious 
news, of al! the churches, and from all the world. From 
week to week it contains volumes of useful and enter- 
taining matter that can be had in no other shape, suit- 
able for the various members of a family—the whole 
combined forming what we believe to be 


Stories, 
Poems, 
Humorous Sketches, 
Biographical Papers, 
Notes and Incidents of Travel, 
Miscellaneous Sketches, Short Editorials, 
Ete. , 


In brief, the Natiowa, Mowrmy will be made a com. 








THE BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


suitable to be laid on the parlor table, and proper to be | 
read at all times by every member of the household, | 
containing no line that can injure. 
ALWAYS GOOD. 
ALWAYS PURE. 


ALWAYS SOUND. 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


Error may flourish for a short season; but the test of 
time will expose ite weakness and rottenneas. 


TRUTH WILL LAST! 


pendiam of whatever is fresh, attractive and readable in 
American or foreign literature. 

Single copies per year, $1.00, postage prepaid by the 
publisher, 

Specimen copies free on application to 


THE BLADE, 


1—2 TOLEDO, OHTO, 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 
_ UNION: 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 





Ellinwood’s euthorized verbatim reporte each week of 
Mr. Beecher's 


Sermons in Plymouth Church. 





We aim to make the Best Newspaper that is published ; 
and we propose to sell it as cheaply as it can be afforded. : 
Let those who want good, sound, sensible, truthful read- | 
ing subscribe for it, and let them induce others to do the 
same. We send no Premiums, no Pictures, no Chromos. 
We will send you the 


New York Observer, one year, postpaid. for $3.15, 


and we will allow you to retain one dollar as commission 
for every new subscriber that you will send us with the 


money. ) 
DO ALL THE GOOD YOU CAN. 


Sample Copies free. 


S. |. PRIME & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York, 





All his literary productions, including the characteristic 
“Stan Papers,” will be given. 


Serial Stories by 


Rev. Epwarp Evererr Harz, D.D., 
(Author of a “Man without a Country,” &¢.,) 


Hon. AuBIon W. TourGER, 
Judge of the Superior Court of North 
Carolina, (Author of “ Toinette,” &¢.,) 


Mrs, Harker BEECHER SfowR, 
(Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” &c.) 


A comprehensive Family Religious Newspaper. Terms 
$3.20 per year, postage prepaid. 


New and Unusual Terms to Agents. 
Cash Commissions and Oompetitive Premiums in Cash. 


$2,000 GIVEN AWAY! 


Send for particulars. 
HENRY M. CLEVELAND, Publisher. 
HORATIO ©. KING, Ass’t Publisher. 
27 Park Place, New York. 
































